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EDITORIAL 


The  minister  and  the  radio  present  a  favorite  com¬ 
bination  of  ideas  just  now.  Especially  is  it  so  with  those 
who  think  to  forecast  the  future  of  this  present  world 
that  is  so  unmistakably  “on  the  way.”  The  idea  concern¬ 
ing  the  minister  is,  What  he  can  do  through  the  radio. 
Ambitious  preachers  who  think  they  are  popular  plan 
great  broadcasting  programmes ;  some  of  these  preachers 
help  the  people,  and  some  help  themselves. 

Another  question  concerning  the  preacher  and  the  radio, 
much  more  important  than  what  the  preacher  can  do 
through  the  radio,  is.  What  the  radio  is  going  to  do  to 
the  preacher.  A  radio  of  some  sort  from  the  simplest 
crystal  set  to  the  most  elaborate  super-broadcaster  will 
soon  be  in  practically  every  household.  What  will  people 
then  do  about  listening  to  sermons?  The  best  preachers 
will  always  have  an  audience  visible  before  them,  for  the 
loud-speaker  with  its  expressionless  tones  is  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  living  presence  of  a  popular  public  speaker. 
But  people  who  have  only  a  mediocre  preacher  will  sit  at 
home  and  listen  to  the  best  preachers  in  the  land. 

Let  students  take  warning  in  time.  Only  the  highly 
educated  man,  broad  and  versatile  in  literary  attainments 
and  inspiring  in  religious  fervor,  will  get  a  visible  audi¬ 
ence.  The  young  man  who  takes  short-cuts  in  his  prepara¬ 
tion  or  wiio  attains  only  to  mediocrity  will  not  have  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  with  the  coming  generation.  The  only 
line  of  progress  to  which  he  will  ever  come  will  be  the 
“dead  line”  and  that  will  be  at  the  start. 

I  STOOD  in  the  studio  of  WEAF  in  New  York  and  spoke 
for  twenty  minutes.  My  utterances  were  heard  all  over 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Gulf  to  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  northern  Canada.  Yet 
some  people  think  God  cannot  hear  our  prayers. 
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Incidentally,  what  is  the  radio  going  to  do  to  our 
church  services?  Will  it  displace  the  evening  service 
altogether,  and,  if  so,  will  it  be  an  injury  not  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  restoration  of  the  old-time  Sabbath  home- 
life,  and  will  it  be  thus  restored  ?  If  the  people  wish  it  so, 
yes.  But  has  the  loss  of  that  home-life  lost  also  perhaps  all 
desire  for  it? 

The  passionate  desire  for  academic  degrees  is  well 
known  to  every  head  of  an  educational  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Two  vicious  lines  of  influence  are  fos¬ 
tering  this  desire.  The  ambition  of  men — and  women,  too 
— of  middle  life  to  obtain  a  degree  for  which  they  made 
no  adequate  preparation  when  the  opportunity  was  theirs 
is  always  pathetic,  sometimes  sadly  amusing.  Never  hav¬ 
ing  travelled  over  the  hard  road  of  a  thorough  education, 
they  have  no  real  conception  of  what  a  degree  ought  to 
mean,  but  imagine  that  earnestness  and  a  desire  to  get  it 
are  the  chief  qualiflcations  of  those  who  have  the  coveted 
letters  appended  to  their  names. 

Another  most  dangerous  influence  at  work  is  the  re¬ 
sponse  that  always  springs  up  to  meet  any  demand,  how¬ 
ever  illegitimate.  So  there  is  a  mushroom  growth  of 
“hand-me-down”  degree  shops,  low-grade  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  ready  to  hand  out  upon  most  inadequate  re¬ 
quirements  the  same  degrees  granted  by  the  best  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  land. 

The  institutions  frown,  the  hungry  degree  hunters 
smile  and  the  farce  goes  on. 


The  “dead-line  in  the  ministry”  is  a  familiar  phrase; 
the  “dead-line”  among  business  employees  is  now  coming 
to  be  so.  A  curious  co-operative  association  of  the  un¬ 
employed  over  forty  years  of  age  has  been  formed  in 
New  York. 

After  all,  the  “dead-line”  bogey  is  the  same  old  ghost 
in  business  as  in  the  ministry.  There  is  no  dead-line  for 
a  live  man.  The  real  question  in  every  case  is,  Why  is 
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the  man  who  is  over  forty  out  of  a  job?  If  the  reason 
is  not  found  in  the  man  himself,  he  will  seldom  get  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  dead-line.  What  are  the  reasons? 

Some  Fundamentalists,  not  those  over  which  rages  so 
much  controversy,  but  some  others,  fundamentals  not 
of  creed  but  of  life  and  of  administration. 

There  are  those  two  Fundamentals  of  Protestantism, 
the  static  character  of  truth  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment. 

Truth  in  our  Christian  religion,  the  truth  about  God’s 
plan  of  redemption  is  static.  The  “faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints”  is  still  the  faith  to  be  declared  unto  sin¬ 
ners.  The  philosophy  that  sees  basic  truth  forever  chang¬ 
ing,  true  for  me  today,  but  not  true  tomorrow,  true  for 
me,  but  not  true  for  another  truth  seeker,  is  a  philosophy 
only  for  the  arm-chair  and  day-dreams.  Nobody  lives 
by  it.  Russia  is  trying  it  and  is  losing  all  her  friends, 
as  every  individual  would  lose  all  his  friends  who  tried 
to  live  so.  No,  truth  is  static.  The  Church  which  is  truth 
embodied  in  life  is  not  static,  it  is  progressive,  it  is  to  go 
on  to  perfection  and  it  also  sometimes  slips  back  in  the 
opposite  direction.  But  truth  is  static. 

There  is  also  the  right  of  private  judgment  concerning 
truth  or  any  statement  of  truth  which  no  individual  or 
institution  may  take  away.  Some  in  the  name  of  science 
and  the  scientific  method  gives  a  pronouncement  and 
calls  on  all  of  us  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Hesitation 
or  questioning  and  discussion  are  anathema.  This  is 
scientific  intolerance.  Others  would  like  to  write  an 
expression  of  their  conception  of  revealed  truth  and  have 
us  all  “sign  on  the  dotted  line.”  And  those  who  do  not 
are  anathema.  Creeds  are  proper,  whether  written  or 
spoken  and  a  psychological  necessity  and  we  rightly  bind 
ourselves  together  under  such  creedal  statements.  The 
only  place  for  one  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  his  creed 
is  outside.  But  a  creed,  a  particular  statement  of  truth, 
is  not  like  the  truth,  static,  and  the  notion  that  it  may 
not  be  discussed  or  modified  is  a  denial  of  the  Funda- 
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mental  right  of  private  judgment  to  which  end  Protes¬ 
tantism  exists. 

Among  the  foolish,  and  sometimes  flippant,  subjects 
assigned  for  a  Doctor’s  thesis,  excused  on  the  ground 
that  most  of  the  really  helpful  subjects  have  been  as¬ 
signed,  it  would  be  refreshing  to  have  some  young  as¬ 
pirant  investigate  thoroughly  The  Impeccable  Logic  of 
the  Bible  as  an  evidence  of  its  divineness  and  its  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  symmetry,  the  progressiveness,  the  complete¬ 
ness,  the  psychological  order  of  ideas  and  the  irrefragable 
argumentation  have  no  parallel. 

Sergeant  York  and  Captain  Lindbergh,  physical 
heroes,  are  still  greater  moral  heroes.  Their  exploits 
amid  the  horror  of  battle  and  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
air  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  presence  of  York’s  refusal 
of  $50,000  to  lecture  on  his  exploits,  and  Lindbergh’s 
refusal  of  a  $1,000,000  from  each  of  two  different  sources 
to  go  on  the  vaudeville  stage  and  his  persistent  refusal 
to  commercialize  his  heroism  in  any  form ; 

Here  are  tw'o  great  examples,  like  Daniel  of  old. 

Another  Fundamental  is  the  imperial  conception  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  private  judgment  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  results  in  different  opinions  concerning  the  state¬ 
ment  of  truth  and  those  who  see  alike  walk  best  together. 
Some  erected  provincial  boundaries  that  grew  so  high 
that  at  last  they  could  not  see  over  them.  They  lost  the 
imperial  vision  of  the  one  Kingdom  of  God,  one  Host  of 
the  Lord  marching  on. 

The  new  compensation  and  insurance  laws  in  many 
states  undoubtedly  have  much  to  do  with  the  situation 
just  now,  but  this  difficulty  is  adjustable  and  will  soon 
find  adjustment.  A  deeper  lying  psychological  reason  for 
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the  dead-line  is  in  the  forty-years’  man  himself;  this, 
namely,  that  most  men  are  capable  of  but  one  life  ambi¬ 
tion  and  having  come  to  the  end  of  that  at  forty,  they 
cannot,  or  at  least  they  will  not,  get  a  “second  wind,” 
another  ambition  in  life. 

Announcement  was  made  October  23rd  of  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  new  enterprise,  designed,  in  the  judgment  of 
its  sponsors,  to  create  a  wider  interest  in  religious  litera¬ 
ture.  The  undertaking,  known  as  the  Religious  Book 
Club,  Inc.,  provides  for  sending  to  its  members  each 
month  “the  best  new  book  in  the  religious  field,”  as  se¬ 
lected  by  an  editorial  committee  of  five  outstanding  reli¬ 
gious  leaders  of  the  country.  The  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  committee  is  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman.  The  other 
members  are  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent,  Dr.  Harry  Emer¬ 
son  Fosdick,  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  and  President 
Mary  E.  Woolley,  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Enough 
said:  certainly  no  one  will  be  in  doubt  about  the  kind  of 
books  commended. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

Varied  and  instructive  discoveries  have  come  to  light 
within  recent  months.  Though  indeed  varied,  the  sym¬ 
metry  and  orderliness  with  which  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries  progress  is  a  constant  delight  and,  to  some 
persons,  a  surprise.  But  why  should  it  be  a  surprise?  The 
laws  of  nature  are  the  same,  the  natural  development  of 
civilization  or  its  natural  decline,  is  the  same  and  the  over 
ruling  providence,  master  of  all  these  things,  is  also  the 
same. 

So  the  persistence  with  which  manners  and  customs 
cling  to  the  soil  finds  constant  illustration.  The  ancient 
burial  customs  of  the  Egyptians  are  often  found  among 
Mohammedans  today  and  even  in  some  Christian  ceme¬ 
teries.  Professor  Naville  found  peasant  women  in  Egypt 
making  exactly  the  same  kind  of  pottery  for  plebeian 
uses  that  has  sometimes  been  accounted  a  mark  of  a  low 
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state  of  civilization.  And  Pere  Dhorme  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  common  words  among  unlettered  Palestinian 
people  are,  in  reality,  not  Arabic  at  all,  but  ancient  Amor- 
ite  still  clinging  to  the  soil. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  persistence  of  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  is  brought  to  light  by  the  exploration 
by  Professor  Dougherty  in  Babylonia.  He  has  shown 
that  the  early  Sumerian  architecture  is  still  represented 
in  Arabic  buildings,  and  merely  as  ornament  not  at  all 
needed  or  contributing  to  practical  purposes.  By  the 
same  token  we  probably  see  in  Palestinian  villages  to¬ 
day  houses  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  days  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Amorite  people  who  preceded 
Israel. 

One  of  the  popular  delusions,  the  supposed  barbarism 
of  the  American  Indians,  is  being  overthrown  again  and 
again,  but  like  the  famous  geometrical  illustration  of  the 
cube,  always  seems  to  remain  right  side  up.  Probably 
Prescott  was  too  much  influenced  by  the  grandiloquence 
of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  in  his  account  of  Mexican 
and  Inca  civilization,  yet  that  there  was  a  high  state  of 
civilization  in  America  among  Indians  is  an  established 
fact.  Especially  were  the  arts  and  crafts  far  advanced. 
The  only  indigenous  music  is  Indian  music;  the  only 
indigenous  architecture  is  Indian  architecture;  the  only 
indigenous  designs  in  decoration  in  pottery  and  in  textile 
products  is  Indian.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our 
boasted  civilization  has  not  displaced  the  Indian  in  a 
single  one  of  these  departments  of  civilized  life.  Though 
they  were  very  deficient  in  home  comforts,  as  we  account 
them,  and  in  settled  Government  as  we  would  organize  it, 
they  yet  contributed  to  our  comfort  some  of  our  most 
cherished  food  products:  potatoes,  maize,  tobacco,  Lima 
beans  and  the  foothsome  turkey,  and  that  delicious  nectar 
maple  syrup.  Dr.  Hrdlicka  following  Dr.  William  Henry 
Holmes  and  others  brings  again  these  facts  to  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  is  not  so  happy  in  bringing  also  what  he 
conceives  to  be  an  account  of  how  the  earth  was  peopled. 
He  follows  the  supposed  evolutionary  development  of  the 
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race,  entirely  ignoring  the  account  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
quite  the  fashion  of  certain  scientists  to  do  so.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  if  an  old  document  of  equal  age 
should  be  found  that  it  would  be  put  forth  as  a  most 
valuable  piece  of  evidence.  But  because  the  Bible  has 
never  been  lost,  but  instead  is  believed  by  many  people, 
it  must  not  be  admitted  as  a  witness  at  all!  If  such  a 
document  should  have  been  found  among  those  relics  in 
France  how  it  would  have  been  heralded.  But  when, 
on  the  wrist  of  a  young  girl’s  skeleton,  a  Roman  bracelet 
was  found  that  is  not  mentioned  any  more.  Mum  is  the 
word!  However,  Dr.  Hrdlicka  rejects  the  wild  imagin¬ 
ings  of  those  who  would  trace  all  the  western  civilization 
to  “Children  of  the  Sun,”  as  romancers  call  Egyptian 
civilization.  He  insists  and  correctly  that  all  pre-Colum¬ 
bian  peoples  were  Indians,  and  only  Indians.  They 
varied  in  physiognomy,  but  came  along  the  same  lines  of 
migration.  It  is  commonly  believed  they  came  from  Asia 
by  way  of  Behring  strait.  The  seeming  Christian  sym¬ 
bols  found  among  them  are  in  some  instances  probably 
reflections  of  early  teachings  by  Spanish  priests.  In  other 
cases  these  so-called  Christian  symbols  are  natural  devel¬ 
opments  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  cross  is  two  sticks 
laid  across  each  other,  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  combina¬ 
tions  of  straight  lines,  and  so  to  be  found  among  children 
at  play  as  well  as  in  geometrical  ornamentation.  Thus 
the  cross  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  development  of  recent  discoveries  is  the  an¬ 
cient  yet  finished  art  of  Sumeria.  Away  down  below  what 
seemed  the  depth  of  ancient  civilization,  exploratory  dig¬ 
ging  found  a  still  earlier  civilization  which  most  sur¬ 
prisingly  surpassed  anything  of  later  times  and  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  best  of  Egyptian  art  work.  Legrain  in 
his  report  has  these  significant  words:  “What  is  truly 
surprising  is  the  wealth  and  the  high  level  of  culture  of 
that  remote  time.”  Yet  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  to 
find  that  the  expectation  which  the  Bible  creates  should 
be  realized.  According  to  the  Biblical  record  we  are  not 
approaching  primitive  times  and  civilization  as  we  go 
farther  back  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Deluge.  The 
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peoples  after  the  Deluge  were  not  primitive  peoples,  they 
did  not  begin  at  the  beginning  in  culture,  they  inherited 
all  the  antediluvian  civilization.  That  it  would  decline 
in  later  centuries  is  to  be  expected  exactly  as  culture 
declines  among  generations  of  pioneers  the  world  over. 
Their  struggle  is  too  strenuous  for  them  to  maintain, the 
high  level  from  which  they  set  out.  Only  in  later  genera¬ 
tions  do  they  attain  to  it  again.  There  are  large  portions 
of  America  and  Canada  and  Australia  which  have  not 
yet  attained  to  the  level  of  European  civilization  as  every 
one  who  travels  and  is  not  blinded  by  a  bumptious  pa¬ 
triotism  knows. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  seeming  modernness 
of  the  later  building  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  While  it  did 
not  attain  to  modern  western  culture  in  art  and  architec¬ 
ture,  it  is  strikingly  like  modern  Bagdad.  Which  is  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  such  marks  of 
culture  cling  to  the  soil.  Generation  after  generation 
these  building  habits  have  persisted  and  today  in  Bagdad 
one  may  see  a  city  markedly  like  the  home  city  of  Abram. 

And  now  comes  a  remembrance  of  the  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clay  in  Amorite  history  and  civilization  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  the  chosen  people.  His 
contention  so  long  continued  that  the  statement  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  “They  journeyed  east  and  found  a  plain  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,”  is  strictly  historical,  that  is  to  say  that  the 
early  movement  of  Semitic  peoples  was  from  the  west 
toward  the  east  and  not  the  reverse,  as  so  long  contended 
by  one  school  of  criticism.  The  excavations  carried  on 
at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Oxford  University  has  brought  to  light  some  early 
burials  with  clean  sand  under  the  head.  This  is  a  custom 
unknown  in  that  region  among  the  indigenous  peoples, 
but  is  quite  common  in  northern  Syria.  If  Professor  Clay 
were  living  he  would  certainly,  and  justifiably,  claim  this 
another  as  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  indications  that 
the  early  Semites  in  the  Euphrates  valley  came  from  the 
western  coast-land. 
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There  has  been  much  frivolous  talk  about  discovering 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the  tomb  of  Moses  so  loudly 
heralded  in  sensational  messages  even  before  any  dis¬ 
covery  was  claimed  or  the  explorers  had  gone  to  the  place 
some  vision  or  the  spirits  or  some  other  like  authority  had 
told  them  the  discovery  was  to  be  made.  Then  came  the 
announcement  that  the  place  of  the  concealment  of  the 
Ark  in  its  long  repose  was  found — ^but,  alas !  not  the  Ark ! 
and  that  the  tomb  of  Moses  had  also  been  found — ^the 
place  where  Moses  had  been  buried.  Since  no  one  knew 
in  the  olden  day  where  his  tomb  was,  one  might  enquire 
who  has  revealed  it  in  these  times.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
same  person  who  wrote  to  me  before  going  to  work  at 
Kirjath  Sepher  in  1926  that,  through  communication  with 
the  spirits,  he  could  impart  to  me  most  important  infor¬ 
mation  to  guide  me  to  great  discoveries.  I  chose  to  spend 
my  money  on  peasant  farmers  who  handled  pick  and  hoe 
and  basket  for  me. 

Before  another  Quarterly  Review  appears  in  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  work  is  planned  to  begin  again  on  the  old 
Canaanite  city  of  Kirjath  Sepher.  And  later  full  account 
of  the  work  will  be  given  in  these  pages.  The  most 
encouraging  progress  of  the  work  last  year  with  the 
unbroken  history  of  fourteen  hundred  years  of  history 
from  2,000  B.  C.  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  about 
600  B.  C.  by  Nebuchadnezzar  gives  great  hope  of  most 
interesting  finds,  when  this  year  we  enter  more  fully 
into  the  houses  of  the  city  and  especially  if  we  may  this 
season  discover  the  citadel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  I  write,  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  made,  and  the  Palestine 
government  accepted,  an  offer  of  $2,000,000  for  a  na¬ 
tional  museum  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  nothing  will  thwart  the  plans  and  that  the  won¬ 
derful  unfolding  of  ancient  civilization,  sure  to  take  place 
during  a  few  years  even  of  peace,  may  be  properly  and 
safely  housed.  M.  G.  Kyle. 
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AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 
The  unique  article  by  Dr.  Miller  will  provoke  much 
thought  and  some  controversy.  As  an  embryologist  he  is 
an  expert,  for  his  work  in  exegesis  and  archaeology  and 
theology  not  so  much  can  be  said.  About  it  a  good  deal 
is  likely  to  be  said.  But  the  one  great  idea,  the  miracu¬ 
lous  element  in  the  birth  of  Our  Lord,  is  a  very  real  con¬ 
tribution; 

The  long  article  on  Christ’s  Doctrine  of  Man  and  Sin 
is  not  too  long  for  the  subject,  and  is  a  discussion  of  most 
unusual  acumen.  The  remarks  upon  our  Lord’s  psychol¬ 
ogy  will  meet  some  dissent,  but  what  is  said  on  the  main 
subject  leaves  nothing  to  be  said. 


•  CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  ATOM 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  JOHN  ELLIOTT  WISHART,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

SAN  ANSELMO,  CALIF. 

There  are  two  questions  which  I  dare  say  most  of  you 
would  like  to  ask  me,  as  my  subject  is  announced :  What 
has  that  to  do  with  Theology?  and,  What  do  you  know 
about  it,  anyhow?  The  bulk  of  this  paper  will  be  taken 
up  with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  first.  But  it  may  be 
well,  by  way  of  preface,  to  present  a  brief  apologia  in 
reply  to  the  second. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  I  am  not  a  scientist,  and  make 
no  claim  to  first  hand  knowledge  on  the  theme  with  which 
I  deal.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  quote 
Hamlet : 


“  ’Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites.” 

But  my  reply  would  be  that  so  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  fierce  battle  raging  among  the  experts  on  this  issue, 
and  my  life  is  not  endangered  by  entering  any  forbidden 
zone  of  hostilities.  The  atmosphere  of  such  discussions 
as  have  come  under  my  observations  is  one  of  quiet  in¬ 
vestigation  and  search  for  truth.  All  agree  that  many 
details  are  still  matters  of  doubt;  all  agree  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  theory,  for  they  are  the  result  of  the  work 
of  many  observers  during  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

But  you  might  assail  me  with  lines  from  a  lesser  poet 
whose  jingling  description  of  Darius  Greene  and  His  Fly-, 
ing  Machine  I  used  to  recite  in  my  youth.  The  conclusion 
is  in  these  ominous  words : 

“I’ll  just  have  time  for  the  moral  here 
And  this  is  the  moral,  Stick  to  your  sphere, 

Or  if  you  insist,  as  you  have  the  right. 

On  stretching  your  wings  for  a  loftier  flight. 

The  moral  is.  Take  care  where  you  light.” 
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I  have  seen  enough  statues  and  pictures  of  Marsyas  being 
flayed  by  Apollo  for  his  presumption  in  trying  to  rival 
the  god  of  music,  not  to  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
dangers  of  incompetence  when  it  enters  fields  where  even 
the  experts  must  walk  warily.  Even  the  great  Dr.  John¬ 
son  once  answered  a  lady  who  asked  him  why  he  had 
given  a  certain  definition  in  his  dictionary,  “Ignorance, 
Madam,  pure  ignorance.” 

But  with  regard  to  the  new  scientific  doctrines  with 
which  I  am  to  deal  today,  two  things  are  to  be  said  to 
those  who  would  warn  off  the  mere  amateur  as  a  tres¬ 
passer.  One  is  that  these  doctrines  have  a  vital  bearing 
upon  our  metaphysical  conclusions.  They  have  something 
to  say  about  Theism,  and  I  am  very  confident  that  the 
thing  they  have  to  say  supports  the  position  of  those  who 
hold  that  there  is  a  personal  God,  immanent  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  yet  transcendent  above  it.  The  experts  will 
not  all  agree  to  the  inferences  that  are  drawn  today, 
though  it  is  mere  effrontery  to  assert  that  they  are  all  on 
the  other  side.  Our  own  Dr.  Millikan,  whose  discoveries 
in  this  realm  have  been  epoch-making,  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  man  who  combines  the  highest  scientific  attainments 
with  deep  religious  reverence.  However  that  may  be,  the 
fact  that  a  man  is  a  specialist  of  distinction  in  Physics 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  a  safe  guide  in  Metaphysics.  We 
shall  go  to  him  to  learn  the  facts  concerning  those  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  he  knows  more  than  others.  But  when 
he  presents  a  philosophy  built,  as  he  thinks,  upon  those 
facts,  we  shall  ask  for  his  reasons  and  shall  want  to  do 
some  thinking  of  our  own. 

But  another  consideration  may  be  urged  in  defense  of 
the  common  man  who  ventures  to  take  an  interest  in  these 
abstruse  themes.  It  is  that  the  authorities  themselves  are 
doing  their  best  to  popularize  their  findings.  If  we  in  turn 
try  to  fit  the  new  knowledge  into  our  scheme  of  thought, 
have  they  not  encouraged  us  to  do  so  ?  Numerous  volumes 
dealing  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  recent  theories  of 
the  Atom  are  professedly  addressed  to  the  layman.  I 
have  learned  what  I  could  from  Professor  A.  N.  White- 
head  {Science  and  the  Modern  World)  ^  from  Mr.  J.  W.  N. 
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Sullivan  (Atoms  and  Electrons  in  Doran’s  Modern  Read¬ 
ers  Bookshelf)  y  from  Professor  J.  A.  Thompson  (The 
Outline  of  Science  and  Science  and  Religion)  y  from  sev¬ 
eral  papers  in  the  symposium  issued  by  sixteen  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the 
somewhat  ambitious  title,  The  Nature  of  the  World  and 
Man;  but  my  chief  authority  has  been  the  brilliant  book 
of  the  English  mathematician  and  philosopher,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell,  The  A.B.C.  of  Atoms.  I  have,  in  short, 
exercised  the  right  which  has  been  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Chesterton,  “the  reasonable  right  of  the  amateur  to  do 
what  he  can  with  the  facts  which  the  specialists  provide 
(The  Everlasting  Man — Preface). 

The  word  atom  is  Greek  and  really  means  indivisible. 
Every  substance  that  is  extended  in  space  would  seem 
to  be  capable  of  being  cut  in  two  if  we  had  the  implements 
and  the  power  to  do  it.  Each  half  in  turn  could  be  put 
through  the  same  process.  And  though  the  parts  would 
soon  become  too  small  for  our  tools  and  our  eyes,  we 
cannot  conceive  of  anything  so  small  that,  if  it  really  have 
length  and  breadth  and  thickness,  it  cannot  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  divided.  There  is  no  end  to  the  infinite  regress. 
But  there  were  early  thinkers  who  insisted  that  there 
must  be  an  ultimate  beyond  which  this  analysis  could  not 
go,  and  they  called  it  the  Atom,  the  Indivisible.  The 
name  most  intimately  associated  with  the  atomic  theory 
among  the  Greeks  was  Democritus,  but  the  best  known 
presentation  of  his  doctrines,  slightly  modified,  it  is  said, 
through  the  influence  of  Epicurus,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Latin  of  Lucretius  whom  Bacon  calls  “the  poet  that  beau¬ 
tified  the  sect  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest.” 
For  him  there  are  just  two  ultimates.  Atoms  and  The 
Void.  The  former  are  infinite  in  amount;  otherwise,  he 
naively  argues,  they  would  all  long  since  have  settled  to 
the  bottom.  The  Void  gives  room  for  their  movements. 
And  all  nature  and  all  life  is  due  to  their  shapes,  move¬ 
ments,  combinations,  and  the  quantity  of  void  enclosed. 

The  old  doctrine  was  revived  early  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  John  Dalton  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  was  a  chemist  and  thought  it  offered  the 
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easiest  explanation  of  the  action  of  gases.  It  has  been 
generally  accepted  and  the  name  is  still  retained,  though 
its  signification,  the  indivisible,  is  not  applicable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  knowledge.  A  generation  ago  even  our 
books  on  Theism  were  quoting  a  statement,  I  think  at¬ 
tributed  to  Clerk-Maxwell,  that  the  atom  was  essentially 
“a  manufactured  article,”  and  as  there  were  almost  a 
hundred  kinds  of  them,  each  with  its  specific  character¬ 
istics,  it  was  held  that  they  must  have  come  from  the 
hands  of  a  Creator.  They  were  the  bricks,  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  out  of  which  He  had  built  His  universe. 

Of  course,  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  these  “manufactured  articles”  was.  One  view 
that  gained  considerable  support  was  that  they  were 
something  like  smoke  rings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian,  Boscovich  and  the  great  German,  Herman  Lotze, 
had  insisted  that  they  could  be  nothing  more  than  centers 
of  force;  and  an  American  philosopher  of  extraordinary 
ability,  Borden  P.  Bowhe,  developed  this  view  and  de¬ 
fended  it  with  notable  success  in  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  of  Idealism.  It  was  hard,  however,  for  the 
scientific  world  to  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  position.  It 
always  seeks  simplification,  unity,  and  there  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  hypothesis,  almost  a  hundred  ultimate 
elements  out  of  which  matter  was  built. 

Now,  within  about  a  generation,  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Atom  has  been  transformed.  The  discovery  of  the 
X-ray,  the  further  discovery  of  the  radio-activity  of  cer¬ 
tain  elements  which  were  thus  proved  not  to  be  atoms  in 
the  sense  of  being  indivisible,  and  the  elaborate  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations  based  on  the  study  of  the  spectrum, 
have  introduced  us  to  a  new  world  of  wonders,  of  such 
infinitesimal  minuteness  that  no  microscope  is  powerful 
enough  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  human  vision. 
Some  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  making  a  big 
demand  upon  our  credulity  to  tell  us  of  little  solar  sys¬ 
tems  in  which  the  suns  and  planets  can  be  weighed  and 
their  mutual  distances  measured,  but  which  yet  are  so 
small  that  no  one  ever  saw  them  or  probably  ever  can 
see  them.  But  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  these 
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studies  are  not  poets  or  writers  of  fairy  tales.  They  are 
hard-headed  scientists  and  mathematicians,  who  demand 
reasons  for  every  belief  which  they  accept,  who  have 
devised  instruments  of  precision  with  which  they  can 

“distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  north  and  northwest  side.” 

and  who  revel  in  exact  calculations  which  are  discourag¬ 
ing  to  the  amateur.  And,  as  there  is  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  main  lines  of  the  theory,  the  man  on  the 
street  may  feel  a  good  deal  of  confidence  that  no  “cock 
and  bull”  story  has  been  “put  over”  on  these  experts,  even 
though,  as  they  themselves  expect,  the  future  may  still 
have  many  surprises  in  store.  Obviously  you  will  not 
expect  the  speaker,  who,  like  a  certain  distinguished  man 
of  letters,  must  confess  that  in  mathematics  he  was  al¬ 
ways  slow  but  never  sure,  to  explain  the  processes  by 
which  these  astonishing  conclusions  have  been  reached. 
I  must  merely  try  to  present  such  an  outline  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  atom  as  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  our 
discussion  of  its  bearings. 

If,  then,  the  new  investigations  may  be  trusted,  the 
Atom,  instead  of  being  a  solid  block  of  matter,  is  a  sort 
of  infinitesimal  solar  system  consisting  of  a  central 
nucleus  of  a  weight  and  complexity  varying  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  elements,  charged  with  positive  electricity,  around 
which  revolve,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  or  many  negative 
electrons.  We  shall  get  an  understanding  of  the  theory 
best  by  taking  the  case  of  the  first  element.  Hydrogen, 
which  is  the  simplest  in  construction  and  regarding  which 
scientists  feel  surest  of  their  conclusions. 

In  its  normal  state  it  consists  of  a  positive  nucleus 
attended  by  a  single  planetary  electron.  It  is  thought 
that  electron  and  nucleus  do  not  greatly  differ  in  size — 
if  we  may  speak  of  size  with  reference  to  them — but  vir¬ 
tually  the  whole  weight  of  the  atom  is  in  the  nucleus 
which  is  about  1,850  times  as  heavy  as  the  electron.  As, 
however,  the  former  is  positive  in  its  electrical  reaction 
and  the  latter  negative,  while  the  amounts  are  equal,  they 
balance  one  another  and  the  atom  will  ordinarily  be  neu- 
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tral.  The  electron,  however,  maybe  stolen  from  it  and 
then  it  will  be  an  Ion,  an  atom  charged  with  positive 
electricity  and  wandering  in  search  of  an  electron,  or 
ready  to  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  some  other 
element  and  help  form  a  molecule. 

The  electron  revolves  around  the  nucleus  like  a  planet 
around  the  sun — only  that  the  force  which  attracts  it 
is  not  gravitation  but  electricity.  There  is  also  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  whereas  planets  attract  one  another,  when 
atoms  have  a  number  of  electrons  these  repel  one  another. 
Each  moves  in  an  orbit,  circular  or  elliptical,  and  seems 
to  obey  Newton’s  laws  for  such  movements,  and  also 
knows  of  the  modifications  introduced  by  Einstein.  A 
curious  fact  of  which  the  mathematicians  assure  us  is 
that  this  little  planet  is  not  at  liberty  to  take  any  orbit 
that  it  chooses,  but  “only  a  certain  infinitesimal  selection 
are  possible.”  “There  is  a  smallest  possible  circle,  which 
has  a  radius  of  half  a  hundred  millionth  of  a  centimeter.” 
This  is  the  orbit  which  it  prefers.  It  goes  to  a  larger 
one,  it  would  seem,  only  when  there  is  a  pull  from  with¬ 
out.  If  it  has  to  leave,  it  must  jump  to  a  circle  with  a 
radius  four  times  as  large ;  next  to  one  with  a  radius  nine 
times  as  large.  That  is  to  say,  the  radii  of  the  possible 
orbits  correspond  to  the  square  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36. 
When  the  electron  jumps  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  orbit 
the  atom  gives  out  light.  The  speed  at  which  it  travels  is, 
of  course,  inconceivably  great — about  1,400  miles  a  sec¬ 
ond  on  the  inner  orbit.  “To  do  this,  it  has  to  go  round 
its  tiny  orbit  about  seven  thousand  million  times  in  a 
millionth  of  a  second;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  millionth  of  a 
second  it  has  to  live  through  about  seven  thousand  million 
of  its  ‘years’  A  B  C  of  Atoms,  p.  28).  And  that  this 
Munchausen-like  tale  may  not  lack  completeness,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  hydrogen  atom  under  normal 
conditions  is  about  one  three  hundred  millionth  of  an 
inch  in  size,  and  that  the  electron  and  the  nucleus  are 
supposed  to  be  each  only  something  like  one  one-hundred- 
thousandth  of  the  size  of  the  whole  atom — which  there¬ 
fore  consists  mostly  of  empty  space. 
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Beginning,  then,  with  hydrogen,  which  is  number  one, 
we  have  a  progressive  series  of  elements,  increasing  in 
complexity,  but  apparently  constructed  upon  the  same 
principle.  Next  comes  Helium  whose  atomic  number  is 
two  but  whose  weight  is  four  times  that  of  Hydrogen. 
The  weight  of  an  atom  is  virtually  all  in  the  nucleus. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  conjectured  that  its  nucleus  con¬ 
sists  of  four  protons,  or  hydrogen  nuclei,  together  with 
two  electrons — which  would  leave  it  with  a  positive  charge 
of  two ;  and  that  it  has  two  planetary  electrons  revolving 
around  this  nucleus.  Oxygen  is  number  8,  but  weighs 
16  times  as  much  as  hydrogen;  and  its  nucleus  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  16  protons  and  eight  electrons,  while 
it  has  eight  planetary  electrons. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  revolving  electrons  in 
these  more  complicated  structures,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  there  is  less  certainty,  but  the  theory  that  finds  favor 
is  that  there  are  several  rings  of  them,  the  inner  rings 
being  quite  stable,  but  the  outer  ring  of  what  are  called 
“valence  electrons”  easily  suffering  losses  or  making 
gains.  These  valence  electrons,  as  I  understand  it,  hold 
eight  as  their  ideal  number,  and  if  they  are  below  their 
ideal,  as  they  are  in  most  elements,  they  try  to  reach  it 
by  appropriating  electrons  wherever  they  can  find  them, 
though  apparently  the  battle  often  goes  against  them  and 
they  become  captives  instead  of  captors.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  valence  electrons,  it  would  seem,  that  chemical 
combinations,  the  forms  in  which  atoms  are  most  com¬ 
monly  found,  are  achieved ;  their  loss  rendering  the  atom 
an  ion,  positive  in  its  electrical  reaction  and  so  ready 
for  combination  with  a  negative  ion,  though  two  atoms 
sometimes  share  certain  electrons  in  common. 

And  so  there  is  a  great  and  beautifully  ordered  system, 
beginning  with  hydrogen  which  is  number  one,  and  end¬ 
ing  so  far  as  is  known,  with  uranium  which  is  number 
ninety-two.  Their  numbers,  which  by  hypothesis  indicate 
the  positive  units  of  electricity  borne  by  the  nucleus,  or 
what  comes  to  the  same  amount,  the  planetary  electrons 
revolving  around  the  nucleus,  are  always  whole  numbers. 
More  remarkable  still,  when  these  investigations  •  got 
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under  way,  frequent  gaps  were  found  in  the  series,  and 
all  that  the  scientist  could  say  was  that  if  the  hypotheses 
on  which  they  were  working  were  correct,  there  ought 
to  be  such  and  such  elements  to  fill  these  gaps.  And  the 
elements  sought  have  again  and  again  been  found,  a 
triumph  of  the  human  intellect;  like  that  by  which  the 
planet  Neptune  was  located  by  mathematical  calculations 
before  it  was  seen  through  the  telescope.  The  latest  au¬ 
thority  with  which  I  am  acquainted  says  there  are  only 
two  required  elements  in  the  series  that  have  not  been 
discovered  as  yet,  so  that  the  marvelously  ordered  system 
is  all  but  completely  known. 

Furthermore,  writers  on  the  subject  make  much  of  a 
certain  periodic  law  by  which  an  element  “resembles  in 
its  properties  not  those  which  come  next  to  it  in  the  series 
of  atomic  weights,  but  certain  other  elements  which  come 
at  periodic  intervals  in  the  series”  {A  B  C,  p.  15).  On 
this  principle  the  atoms  can  be  classed  in  certain  groups. 
There  are  eight  such  groups  in  all. 

But  this  imperfect  presentation  is  probably  enough 
for  our  purpose.  If  these  hypotheses  are  substantially 
true  they  tell  us  of  a  realm  of  wonders,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  microscope,  in  thinking  of  which  we  may  well  ex¬ 
claim,  “Oh  Lord,  how  marvelous  are  thy  works!  in  wis¬ 
dom  hast  thou  made  them  all.” 

My  purpose,  however,  in  dealing  with  this  question  was 
not  to  satisfy  scientific  curiosity,  for  which  task  I  have 
little  fitness  had  I  the  inclination,  but  to  consider  what 
bearing,  if  any,  these  facts  furnished  by  the  experts  will, 
if  they  are  accepted,  have  upon  our  religious  convictions 
and  hopes.  And  my  message  is  Sursum  cor  da,  be  of  good 
cheer.  I  believe  these  new  scientific  doctrines  make  it 
harder  than  ever  to  be  a  materialist  or  a  naturalist,  and 
easier  than  ever  to  hold  fast  by  the  old  faith  that  a  God 
of  infinite  intelligence  and  power  is  in  control  of  the 
universe.  And  I  for  one  am  particularly  happy  to  find 
an  ally  rather  than  an  enemy  in  the  latest  discoveries. 

I.  The  new  theories  give  simplicity  and  unity  to  our 
thought  of  Nature.  No  longer  are  we  perplexed  by  the 
assumption  that  there  are  almost  a  hundred  ultimate 
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elements  from  which  matter  is  formed.  Rather  can  we 
say  now  that  there  are  only  two  protons  and  electrons, 
and  the  great  probability  is  that  we  shall  ultimately  have 
to  conclude  that  they  are  one.  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thom¬ 
son,  who  has  emphasized  the  point  which  I  am  now  urging, 
thinks  that  we  shall  finally  come  to  the  view  that  there 
are  just  two  ultimates  in  the  universe,  ■  electricity  and 
souls,  the  former  being  the  basis  of  all  matter  in  all  its 
manifestations.  And  we  can  affirm  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  that  this  is  true  not  only  on  the  earth  but  every¬ 
where  in  the  vast  universe.  According  to  the  teachings 
of  Einstein,  the  creation  must  be  finite  in  extent;  and 
we  say.  Amen.  And  the  study  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun,  of  stars  whose  light,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  about 
186,000  miles  a  second,  takes  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  to 
reach  us,  nay  of  those  remote  nebulae  which  seem  to  be  on 
the  farthest  confines  of  creation,  some  of  them  perhaps 
star  groups  that  form  universes  like  our  galactic  system, 
reveal  just  the  same  elements  in  general  as  make  up  the 
material  of  earth. 

Now  this  truth  of  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  vast 
creation,  certainly,  to  say  no  more,  harmonizes  admirably 
with  the  belief  that  it  came  from  the  hand  of  one  Creator, 
and  that  one  mind  with  one  plan  lies  back  of  all  its  bound¬ 
less  variety.  Beethoven  gave  his  predecessor  Handel  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  from  him  could  be  learned 
how  to  achieve  great  results  by  simple  means.  And  he 
himself  took  a  drum  beat  of  four  notes,  three  on  one  tone, 
the  last  at  an  interval  of  a  third  below,  and  out  of  that 
single  phrase  built  the  majestic  and  powerful  first  motive 
of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  If  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
with  its  boundless  complexity  has  a  similar  simplicity  in 
its  basal  motive,  so  much  greater  is  the  glory  of  the  great 
composer. 

II.  To  say  the  same  thing  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  atom  exhibits  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  as  a  manifestation  of  Thought.  Only  the  intelligi¬ 
ble  can  be  understood  by  intelligence,  and  the  intelligible 
is  a  product  of  intelligence.  The  fact  that  this  new  system 
was  worked  out  by  the  intellectual  exertions  of  men  of 
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the  greatest  ability,  that  the  most  intricate  mathematical 
calculations  were  applied  to  the  data  and  found  to  fit  the 
data,  can  mean  nothing  less  than  that  intellect  and  mathe¬ 
matics  were  put  into  the  data.  Such  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  processes  of  the  mind  and  the  processes  of 
nature  cannot  be  accidental,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  scientist  to  allege  that  he  forced 
his  conceptions  into  the  objects  upon  which  he  was  work¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  closes  his  volume  on  the  ABC 
of  Atoms  with  these  singular  words :  “This  raises  a  some¬ 
what  important  question:  Is  the  world  ‘rational,’  i.  e., 
such  as  to  conform- to  our  intellectual  habits?  Or  is  it 
‘irrational,’  i.  e.,  not  such  as  we  should  have  made  it 
if  we  had  been  in  the  position  of  the  Creator?  I  do  not 
propose  to  suggest  an  answer  to  this  question”  (A  B  C  of 
Atoms,  p.  158).  And  surely  most  readers  of  his  brilliant 
exposition  will  be  ready  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Des- 
demona,  “Oh,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion !”  The 
best  antidote  for  the  doubts  of  the  author  is  the  perusal 
of  his  book. 

Now  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  whole  theory 
of  the  Atom  with  which  I  have  been  dealing  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  construction;  it  is  a  thought  product.  It  is  a 
structure  built  up  by  the  meditations  and  study  of  the 
greatest  scientific  geniuses  from  Newton  to  Einstein. 
What  security  have  we  that  it  is  anything  more  than  a 
brain  born  fabric,  a  dream?  Why,  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  constantly  tested  by  contact  with  reality,  that  it  was 
started  and  every  step  of  its  progress  was  made  in  the 
atmosphere  of  experiment,  that  it  has  been  beaten  out  on 
the  anvil  of  hard  fact.  And,  in  so  far  as  that  is  the  case, 
it  means  that  this  thought  product  exists  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  have  formed  it,  but  it  exists  in  the 
nature  upon  which  they  are  working.  Reason  in  man  has 
found  an  echo  in  the  universe  with  which  he  is  dealing — 
or,  rather,  man’s  reason  is  the  echo  and  he  knows  well 
that  he  has  caught  only  a  part  of  the  original  message. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  conclusion  can  be  evaded  unless  we 
are  ready  to  say  that  we  cannot  trust  the  evidence  of  our 
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senses  regarding  the  external  world,  or  unless  we  wish 
to  affirm  that  the  orderly  system,  corresponding  to  the 
intellectual  construction  is  entirely  fortuitous,  that  it 
came  to  be  what  it  is  by  accident. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  methods  of  evading  the  evidence 
that  nature  in  general — and  the  system  of  atoms  in  par¬ 
ticular — is  a  manifestation  of  thought,  I  need  not  spend 
time  on  the  task  of  proving  that  we  do  come  into  contact 
with  reality  of  some  kind  in  the  world  around  us.  Of 
course,  our  senses  are  not  infallible  and  there  is  possi¬ 
bility  of  error.  There  is  further  a  necessity  of  interpret¬ 
ing  sense  data,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  reality  dif¬ 
fers  greatly  from  our  naive  first  impressions.  But  the 
denial  of  any  knowledge  of  the  external  world  lands  one 
in  lonely  solipsism,  in  which  he  is  alone  in  a  universe  of 
phantasms;  and  I  suppose  no  thinker  ever  adopted  that 
view  for  himself,  though  he  might  accuse  others  of  it. 
All  our  science  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  our 
senses  give  us  a  knowledge  of  reality  on  the  physical 
plane  which  under  proper  corrections  and  criticism,  may 
be  trusted. 

Now  there  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  some  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  the  elaborate  theory  of  the  atom 
is  a  mere  intellectual  construction  without  contact  with 
reality,  because  no  one  ever  saw  an  atom,  nor  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  ever  will  see  one  even  with  the  most  powerful 
microscope  that  can  be  devised.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  ever  was  another  intellectual  construction 
in  which  there  was  such  constant  checking  up  of  results 
by  experiment.  An  hypothesis  has  been  made  and  then 
tests  have  been  applied  to  see  whether  nature  acts  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  hypothesis.  If  not,  the  hypothesis  is 
thrown  aside ;  if  so,  it  is  confirmed,  as  least  as  far  as  that 
test  goes. 

Let  a  single  striking  instance  of  such  confirmation  of 
theory  by  experiment  suffice.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  teaching  arranges  the  atoms  in 
regular  order,  corresponding  to  the  whole  numbers,  be¬ 
ginning  with  hydrogen.  Number  one,  with  its  one  plane¬ 
tary  electron,  helium.  Number  two,  with  two  planetary 
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electrons,  and  so  on  in  regular  order  until  we  come  to 
uranium,  Number  ninety-two.  But  there  were  certain 
gaps  in  the  series,  and  scientists  said  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  and  such  elements.  That  is  to  say,  they  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  system  which  they  had  built  up  by  reason 
had  an  existence  not  only  in  their  minds  but  in  the  world 
of  reality — in  a  word,  that  their  thoughts  on  this  subject 
were  simply  a  reading  of  thoughts  which  were  in  nature, 
and  that  if  these  thoughts  were  carried  out  logically  in 
nature,  there  must  be  atoms  with  certain  characteristics 
to  fill  these  vacant  places.  And  their  faith  has  been  tri¬ 
umphantly  vindicated.  Gradually  the  missing  members 
of  the  system  have  been  discovered.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius  (Loeb  Library 
Edition),  it  is  stated  that  there  are  but  six  vacant  places. 
In  the  A  B  C  of  Atoms  published  in  1923-4,  it  is  asserted 
that  there  are  only  four.  But  in  the  symposium  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1926,  Professor  Julius 
Stieglitz  says  that  only  two  elements.  Numbers  eighty- 
five  and  eighty-seven,  have  not  been  discovered,  as  yet, 
“and  theoretical  reasons  indicate  that  they  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare”  {The  Nature  of  the  Woi'ld  and  of  Man, 
p.  159).  And  this  means  that  the  intellectual  conception 
was  written  from  the  first  on  the  pages  of  nature,  and 
that  the  human  mind  is  only  gradually  making  out  the 
record. 

But  I  suppose  there  are  still  those  who  will  say  that 
there  is  no  thinker  behind  these  processes,  that  the  whole 
system  took  this  form  by  chance.  It  is  hardly  possible  now, 
indeed,  to  speak  as  was  once  done,  of  the  “fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms.”  The  atoms  themselves  are  the  hardest 
problem  for  those  who  would  explain  all  by  the  hypothesis 
of  a  happy  accident.  It  would  be  hard  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  arrangement  of  this  complicated  system  by  evolu¬ 
tion,  though  some  writers  do  not  despair  of  it.  But  if  it 
could  be  proved,  it  would  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the 
evidence  of  thought  and  meaning  that  abounds  in  this 
infinitesimal  world;  it  would  only  show  a  process  gov¬ 
erned  by  mind  and  directed  to  the  achievement  of  a  plan. 
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For  if  the  structure  of  the  atom  is  approximately  like 
what  has  been  described  for  us  by  the  experts,  it  exhibits 
purpose  and  intelligence  at  every  point  at  which  it  can 
be  studied.  At  the  cost  of  some  repetition,  let  us  recall 
the  structure  of  these  minute  systems.  The  microscopic 
hydrogen  atom,  the  smallest  of  known  substances,  is  a 
little  world  of  knowledge,  even  of  complicated  mathemati¬ 
cal  knowledge,  with  its  positive  nucleus  of  one  proton 
exactly  balanced  by  the  negative  electron  which  circulates 
around  it.  The  latter  travels  in  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  in 
accurate  obedience  to  Newton’s  law  as  modified  by  Ein¬ 
stein’s  calculations.  It  has  a  number  of  possible  orbits, 
but  these  are  fixed  by  strict  arithmetical  laws,  the  first 
having  the  minimum  radius,  the  others  radii  four,  nine, 
sixteen,  twenty-five,  or  thirty-six  times  as  great — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  radii  of  these  orbits  differ  as  the  squares  of 
the  whole  numbers. 

Then,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have  a  great  system 
of  elements,  growing  gradually  in  complexity,  but  by 
regular  gradations,  from  one  to  ninety-two,  the  whole 
series  being  all  but  completed  through  recent  discoveries. 
And  the  members  of  the  series  can  be  classified  into  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  with  certain  similarities.  Everything 
speaks  of  order,  of  logic,  of  purpose.  And  to  believe  that 
all  this  came  to  be  through  some  happy  accident,  makes 
demands  upon  one’s  credulity  for  which  I  am  entirely  too 
skeptical.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  believe  that  in  some 
vast  upheaval  in  southern  England,  rocks  and  stones  were 
hurled  pell  mell  upon  one  another  and  finally  piled  up 
into  the  form  of  symmetry  and  beauty  and  grace  that  men 
call  Salisbury  Cathedral;  it  would  be  as  easy  to  believe 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  put  a  great  collection  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  into  a  bag,  shook  them  well,  poured  them 
out  on  a  table,  and  found  that  they  happened  to  arrange 
themselves  into  such  combinations  as  to  spell  out  the 
words  of  the  Gettysburg  address;  as  to  believe  that  this 
marvellous  and  exact  system  by  which  the  ultimate  ele¬ 
ments  of  what  we  call  matter  are  built  up,  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intelligence. 
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Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  no  doubt  would  like  to  be  a  ma¬ 
terialist,  but  he  sometimes  makes  statements  which  are 
surprising  from  his  point  of  view.  For  instance,  he  says, 
“This  seems  to  show  that  nature  has  a  kind  of  foresight, 
and  also  knows  the  integral  calculus”  (A  B  C  of  Atoms, 
p.  140).  The  connection  would  indicate  that  he  does  not 
intend  this  affirmation  to  be  taken  too  literally.  But  if 
he  objects  to  the  view  that  nature  manifests  intelligence, 
I  can  be  satisfied  with  his  phrase,  it  “has  a  kind  of  fore¬ 
sight”;  if  he  refuses  to  admit  that  it  exhibits  traces  of 
thought,  I  will  agree  to  his  formula,  that  it  “knows  the 
integral  calculus,”  for  my  early  mathematical  struggles 
make  me  think  that  such  knowledge  is  not  to  be  despised. 
And  to  say  that  nature  has  foresight  and  knows  the  in¬ 
tegral  calculus — ^that  is  substantially  v/hat  we  mean,  oj 
at  least  a  part  of  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  behind 
nature  and  in  nature  and  working  through  nature  is  the 
infinite  intelligence  that  we  worship  as  God.  And  there 
are  many  of  the  greatest  investigators  in  this  field  who 
are  ready  to  say  with  a  devout  astronomer  of  old,  “Great 
God,  I  but  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee.” 

III.  The  new  doctrine  of  the  Atom  makes  it  easier  to 
believe  that  the  world  is  essentially  a  spiritual  system, — 
and  harder  to  believe  anything  else. 

What  is  the  fundamental  thing  in  the  world  of  reality? 
The  Materialist  says  the  ultimate  fact  is  Matter,  and  that 
what  we  call  Mind  is  the  product,  some  would  say  the 
by-product,  the  epiphenomenon,  of  Matter.  The  various 
schools  of  Idealists  agree  in  holding  that  Mind  is  primary 
and  that  Matter  is  the  creation,  or  product,  or  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Mind.  Does  the  new  doctrine  of  the  atom,  which 
deals  with  the  smallest  material  entities  yet  discovered, 
give  us  any  light  on  this  old  question? 

What,  then,  are  protons  and  electrons?  Are  they  com¬ 
posed  of  lumpish  matter?  Do  they  have  length  and 
breadth  and  thickness?  Apparently  they  have  weight, 
that  is,  they  are  affected  by  gravitation,  but  the  same  is 
true  of  light  according  to  the  teachings  of  Einstein. 
It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  be  dogmatic  in  this  matter,  but 
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here  are  the  judgments  of  men,  some  of  whom  at  least 
cannot  be  charged  with  any  bias  toward  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  facts  of  nature. 

Says  Professor  Rouse,  “These  primordial  elements  are 
neither  matter  nor  void,  but  disembodied  charges  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  apparent  solidity  of  the  atom  is  due  to  the 
force  of  the  attraction  between  these  two  constituents, 
and  the  speed  of  their  motion.  Here  matter  and  energy 
prove  to  be  the  same  thing”  {Introduction  to  Lucretius, 
p.  XI,  Loeb  Library  Edition).  Similarly  Professor  A.  N. 
Whitehead  expresses  himself,  “If  we  explain  the  steady 
endurance  of  matter  on  the  same  principle,  we  shall  con¬ 
ceive  each  primordial  element  as  a  vibratory  ebb  and 
flow  of  an  underlying  energy,  or  activity”  {Science  and 
the  Modern  World,  p.  53).  Professor  J.  A.  Thompson 
defines  an  electron  as  “an  atom  of  disembodied  electricity” 
{The  Outline  of  Science,  p.  261).  And  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  writes  as  to  what  electricity  really  is.  “It  is  not 
a  thing,  like  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  it  is  a  way  in  which 
things  behave.  .  .  .  When  we  have  enumerated  these 
laws  of  behavior,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about 
electricity,  unless  we  can  discover  further  laws,  or  sim¬ 
plify  and  unify  the  statement  of  the  laws  already  known. 
When  I  say  that  an  electron  has  a  certain  amount  of 
negative  electricity,  I  mean  merely  that  it  behaves  in  a 
certain  way.  Electricity  is  not  like  red  paint,  a  substance 
which  can  be  put  on  to  the  electron  and  taken  off  again ; 
it  is  merely  a  convenient  name  for  certain  physical  laws” 
{A  B  C  of  Atoms,  pp.  24-25) .  He  says  again,  “Electrons 
are  of  the  same  size,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  have 
a  definite  size”  {Op.  Cit.,  p.  26).  And  here  is  a  statement 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  N.  Sullivan,  in  Atoms  and  Electrons,  “We 
reach  the  startling  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  mass 
of  an  electron  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  electric  charge.  .  . 
We  shall  see  that  all  atoms  may  be  conceived  as  built 
up  of  electrons,  and  since  electrons  consist  of  nothing 
but  electricity,  we  see  that  we  reach  an  electric  theory 
of  matter,  where  matter  is  held  to  consist  of  nothing  but 
electric  charges,  and  to  have  no  mass  except  the  mass  that 
results  from  these  charges”  (pp.  61-62). 
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The  one  thing,  then,  that  can  be  affirmed  of  electrons 
and  protons  is  that  they  are  centers  of  energy.  From 
present  knowledge  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  be 
proved  to  contain  any  lumpish  matter,  and  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  quite  superfluous.  Such  concep¬ 
tions  are  conflrmed  by  what  the  scientists  tell  us  of  the 
Quantum  Theory,  a  theory  which  I  confess  is  too  wonder¬ 
ful  for  me.  Its  basis  seems  to  be  that  certain  phenomena 
can  be  best  explained  by  supposing  a  certain  discontinuity 
in  the  processes  of  nature.  Thus  Professor  Whitehead 
holds  “that  one  of  the  most  hopeful  lines  of  explanation 
is  to  assume  that  an  electron  does  not  continuously  trav¬ 
erse  its  path  in  space.  ...  It  is  as  though  an  automobile 
moving  at  the  average  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  along 
a  road  did  not  traverse  the  road  continuously;  but  ap¬ 
peared  successively  at  the  successive  mile  stones,  remain¬ 
ing  for  two  minutes  at  each  mile  stone”  {Science  and  the 
Modern  World,  p.  52).  And  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
listen  to  this  deliverance  of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  as  to 
the  actions  of  an  electron  in  the  atom:  “When  an  elec¬ 
tron  jumps  from  one  orbit  to  another,  this  is  supposed  to 
happen  instantaneously,  not  merely  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  supposed  that  for  a  time  it  is  moving  in  one  orbit, 
and  then  instantaneously  it  is  moving  in  the  other,  with¬ 
out  having  passed  over  the  intermediate  space.  .  .  .  The 
process  by  which  an  electron  passes  from  one  orbit  to 
another  is  at  present  unintelligible,  and  to  all  appearance 
contrary  to  everything  that  has  hitherto  been  believed 
about  the  nature  of  physical  occurrences”  (A  B  C,  p.  54). 
But  if  the  electrons  and  protons  are  not  dead  matter  at 
all,  but  centers  of  energy,  such  strange  behavior  can  be 
understood.  There  is  no  material  to  move  from  one  orbit 
to  the  other.  The  force  ceases  to  operate  at  one  point 
and  begins  at  another.  And  so  of  the  two  things,  matter 
and  force,  which  once  were  thought  by  some  to  contain 
the  promise  and  potency  of  all  things,  the  former  threat¬ 
ens  to  disappear  entirely,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  a  lumpish 
mass.  Matter  is  the  head  of  Alice’s  cat,  and  energy  is  the 
smile  that  it  wears.  And  look  you !  the  head  has  vanished 
and  only  the  smile  remains.  The  late  Professor  Bowne 
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did  not,  I  think,  live  to  the  time  of  these  new  discoveries, 
but  if  he  were  among  us  now,  he  might,  I  suspect,  use 
language  which  would  be  the  Boston  equivalent  of  the 
phrase,  I  told  you  so. 

But  if  matter  is  at  bottom  force,  energy ;  what  is  force, 
what  is  energy?  Perhaps  it  is  only  another  name  for 
will,  an  infinite  will  that  can  control  the  movements  of 
vast  solar  systems  and  constellations,  and  that  can  exert 
itself  with  just  as  much  sureness  and  intelligence  in  the 
infinitesimal  atom  which  is  beyond  the  vision  of  the  most 
powerful  microscope.  These  minute  structures  might 
almost  be  defined  as  little  systems  of  will  governed  by 
intelligence  to  the  accomplishment  of  certain  definitely 
fixed  purposes.  And  intelligence  and  will  together  mean 
personality.  It  is  a  person  who  thinks  these  thoughts 
and  puts  forth  this  power. 

“But  here  is  the  finger  of  God.  A  touch  of  the  will  that  can. 

Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them  and  lo,  they  are.” 

(Browning.) 

IV.  One  final  consideration  of  a  more  general  kind 
may  be  added.  To  many  religious  minds  in  this  age,  the 
vastness  of  the  universe  presents  a  hard  problem.  Our 
world  is  a  .small  planet  following  a  sun  which  is  a  small 
one  as  suns  go;  and  stars  and  systems  lie  beyond,  until 
their  very  numbers  stagger  us.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  Creator  of  all  this  vastness  would  care  for  our  race 
and  reveal  himself  on  earth? 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  atom  reminds  us  that  the  in¬ 
finite  mind  is  not  swamped  by  the  multiplicity  of  details, 
and  gives  as  much  care  and  attention  to  the  immeasurably 
small  as  to  the  immeasurably  great.  Especially  does  it 
enable  us  to  see  the  comparative  values  of  what  we  have 
been  wont  to  call  the  material,  and  the  spiritual.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  A.  Thompson  thinks  there  are  just  two  ultimates 
in  creation,  electricity  and  souls.  These  vast  suns  that  we 
call  fixed  stars,  some  of  them  almost  half  as  large  as  our 
solar  system,  those  distant  nebulae  that  are  perhaps  star 
systems  as  great  as  the  one  to  which  our  sun  belongs — 
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what  are  they  but  electrons  and  protons?  That  is  to  say, 
from  our  point  of  view,  they  are  displays  of  the  mighty 
power  of  God  on  the  physical  plane.  But  the  other  thing 
that  He  created,  the  soul,  belongs  in  a  higher  realm.  It 
can  enter  into  fellowship  with  Him.  As  scientific  investi¬ 
gations  incidentally  prove,  it  can  think  His  thoughts  after 
him.  And  if  this  God  of  power  and  intelligence  is  the 
Father  of  whom  our  L#ord  Jesus  so  often  spoke,  it  would 
be  like  Him  to  reveal  himself  to  those  souls  wherever  they 
were,  it  would  be  like  Him  to  come  to  those  whose  need 
and  whose  misery  was  greatest,  and  so  the  incarnation, 
and  the  atonement,  and  the  plan  of  redemption,  are  truths 
that  we  can  well  believe.  In  fact,  they  are  too  good  not 
to  be  true! 


PIONEER  MISSIONS  IN  ABYSSINIA 

BY  THOMAS  LAMBIE,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.A.G.S. 

The  history  of  the  mountain  kingdom  known  as  Abys¬ 
sinia  is  so  shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  fable  and  ignorance  that 
but  very  little  of  what  is  told  by  the  Abyssinian  historians 
themselves  can  be  credited. 

They  would  assert  as  an  approved  fact  that  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  was  none  other  than  Magda  the  Queen  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  for  remember  that  the  Abyssinian  does  not  call  his 
mountry  Abyssinia  but  Ethiopia,  and  himself  an  Ethio¬ 
pian  not  an  Abyssinian.  They  would  tell  us  of  how  her 
father  became  king  and  saved  his  people  by  killing  a 
fabulous  monster  or  dragon  that  was  exacting  a  daily 
toll  of  human  life  from  the  fair  land  of  Ethiopia. 

Biblical  History  tells  of  an  army  of  a  million  men  who 
came  from  Ethiopia  to  Judea.  Profane  History  tells  of 
an  embassage  sent  to  demand  a  surrender  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  army  of  Cambyses  who  had  wrested  for  their 
monarch  the  crowns  of  upper  and  lower  Egj^pt.  The 
reply  that  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  king  sent  was  a 
massive  ebony  bow  with  the  message.  .  .  .  Tell  your  king 
that  when  his  soldiers  can  bend  this  bow,  ’tis  time  to  talk 
of  conquering  Ethiopia  for  this  is  the  bow  used  by  our 
common  soldiers.  In  vain  Cambyses’  soldiers  sought  to 
bend  the  enormous  bow.  Even  the  renowned  king  him¬ 
self  failed  to  bend  it.  Only  the  King’s  brother  Cambyses 
hated  rival  brother  of  Bartja,  alone  of  all  the  Persian 
army,  was  able  to  bend  it  and  in  doing  so  incurred  still 
further  hatred  from  his  royal  elder  brother.  At  any  rate 
the  Persian  army  after  seeing  the  bow  had  no  more  stom¬ 
ach  for  invading  Ethiopia..  Distance  and  the  desert  that 
separated  Egypt  from  Abyssinia  would  alone  have  de¬ 
feated  them  rather  than  the  bows  formed  and  used  by 
Abyssinians.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  bow  story  if 
true  was  a  good  bluff  on  the  part  of  the  Ethiopians,  for 
they  are  not  physically  superior  although  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  are  redoubtable  fighters. 

Coming  down  to  the  Christian  era,  the  Abyssinians 
maintain  that  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  a  trusted  servant 
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of  their  queen  and  that  he  brought  back  Christianity  from 
the  desert  road  where  Philip  was  so  marvelously  used  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  know  that  a 
certain  disciple  of  Athanasius  named  Frumentius  carried 
to  Abyssinia,  about  the  fourth  century  that  Monophysitic 
form  of  Christianity  which  has  persisted  until  today. 

The  Abyssinian  religion  is  related  to  the  Coptic  religion 
of  Egypt  but  in  some  of  its  aspects  it  is  more  debased, 
having  adopted  certain  Mohammedan  and  African  ele¬ 
ments  together  with  a  Jewish  legality  that  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  analyze.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  different  parts 
came  in  to  form  the  whole,  which  they  call  the  Church 
of  Ethiopia  or  the  Ethiopian  Kristyan  Beit.  This  we  may 
say,  that  in  most  instances  it  is  divorced  from  an  ethical 
conception  of  Christianity  and  considers  prayers  for  the 
dead  and  adherence  to  the  fast  and  feast  days  of  the 
church  of  far  more  importance  toward  salvation  than  a 
mere  belief  in  Jesus  Christ’s  atonement  and  the  living  of 
a  Holy  Life. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  real  discoverers  of  Abyssinia 
although  Marco  Polo  told  something  of  it.  It  was  Chris- 
tophor  da  Gama,  the  son  of  the  famous  Vasco  da  Gama 
(although  some  say  brother),  who  invaded  Abyssinia  os¬ 
tensibly  to  help’  the  Christian  king  against  Mohammed 
Gran  who  was  invading  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  threatening  to  overthrow  the  ancient  Christian 
faith.  Although  he  himself  was  killed  in  battle  yet  his  sol¬ 
diers  triumphed.  Portuguese  monks  followed  the  soldiers 
and  their  efforts  to  win  the  country  to  Roman  Catholicism 
were  crowned  with  such  success  that  the  king  was  on  the 
point  of  going  to  Rome  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the 
pope  after  giving  submission  to  him.  A  reaction  of  public 
sentiment  set  in  at  this  point  and  the  Catholic  party  be¬ 
came  very  unpopular  and  they  were,  after  a  long  and 
stormy  period  of  years,  expelled  from  the  country.  They 
had  overreached  themselves  as  they  have  done  in  other 
countries.  The  reaction  was  so  violent  that  to  call  a 
man  in  Abyssinia  to-day  a  Catholic  is  one  of  the  worst 
insults  and  can  be  punished  with  imprisonment. 
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For  two  centuries  the  Abyssinian  Church  and  people, 
after  the  Portuguese  left,  was  let  alone  and  about  all  that 
remained  in  Abyssinia  to  commemorate  their  stay  were 
several  old  stone  castles  and  churches  built  for  the  Abys- 
sinians  by  Portuguese  architects  with  native  labor;  the 
crumbling  walls  of  w'hich  can  still  be  seen  at  Gondar. 

Then  came  a  number  of  faithful  Protestant  Mission¬ 
aries  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  try  to 
win  Abyssinia  to  a  fuller  vision  of  Christ.  Among  these 
early  pioneers  were  Gobat,  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Isenberg  and  Krapf,  who  were  afterwards  to  go  to 
Mombasa  and  give  to  the  civilized  world  the  reports  of  the 
real  existence  of  the  fabled  mountains  of  the  Moon  and 
the  White  Nile  sources.  Their  reports  led  to  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  Burton,  Speke,  Grant  and  Samuel  Baker  and  thus 
again  missionaries  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
geographical  feat.  These  early  pioneers  were  godly  men 
but  as  was  the  custom  of  that  day  they  considered  their 
duty  as  missionaries  to  be  the  refuting  of  error  rather 
than  the  preaching  of  the  truth  and  the  starting  of 
schools  and  humanitarian  works.  The  Abyssinians  are 
great  “argumentarians”  and  so  there  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
gendered  a  spirit  of  conflict  which  did  not  win  them  or, 
if  it  did  win  a  few,  it  seemed  to  be  not  a  permanent  thing 
as  there  were  no  schools  started  to  build  them  up  in  the 
faith.  Then  along  came  the  war  with  England  in  1866 
when  the  insane  king  Theodorus  imprisoned  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  all  the  missionaries.  They  were  unwise  in 
some  things  they  said  and  as  an  upshot  of  that,  no  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  allowed  in  the  country  for  many  years. 
About  twenty  years  ago  a  Swedish  missionary,  a  member 
of  that  mission  which  has  done  such  splendid  work  in 
Eritrea,  north  of  Abyssinia,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
her  but  now  to  Italy,  came  to  Addis  Ababa  and  started 
a  school  for  boys.  He  met  with  opposition  and  many 
trials,  but  he  persevered.  All  alone  for  fifteen  years  he 
held  the  fort  and  won  many  for  Christ  and  educated  many 
boys  who  are  among  the  leaders  of  the  country  to-day. 

He  died  in  Addis  Ababa  in  November,  1919,  a  few 
months  after  the  writer  came  to  Abyssinia  as  a  represen- 
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tative  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission.  The  writer 
and  his  wife  were  for  a  time  the  only  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  country,  but  since  then  other  Swedish 
missionaries  have  come  to  hold  the  banner  let  fall  from 
the  faithful  hands  of  the  well-beloved  Pastor  Cedarquist. 

The  writer  after  twelve  years  in  the  Sudan  most  of  the 
time  at  Nasser  near  to  the  Abyssinian  border  was  sum¬ 
moned  as  a  physician  to  give  aid  during  the  great  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic  by  a  certain  governor  of  western  Abys¬ 
sinia.  Admission  had  been  previously  sought  by  the 
American  Mission  in  Egypt  but  had  been  refused.  The 
western  part  of  Abyssinia  may  be  reached  from  any  of 
the  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  In  this  case  it 
was  from  the  Sobat'-Baro  river  that  the  advance  was  made. 

The  flat  Sobat  plain  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  White  Nile.  From  this  plain  the  Abyssinian  moun¬ 
tains  rise  like  a  wall  in  a  precipitous  escarpment.  Horses 
cannot  live  on  the  low  plain  due  to  the  tsetse  fly.  Mules 
or  donkeys  being  less  delicate  may  live  for  a  few  months 
even  after  being  bitten.  From  the  river  one  has  to  ride 
muleback  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  then  go  by  foot 
to  the  top,  up  the  winding  path  that  leads  up  through  the 
bamboos  to  the  cool  summit,  where  monkeys  play  in  the 
branches  and  where  the  Sudan  can  be  seen  stretching  out 
like  a  scroll  at  one’s  feet  and  the  river  far  away  reduced 
in  size  to  a  mere  silvery  thread  winding  between  green 
banks. 

At  the  top  of  the  trail  is  a  toll  gate  or  custom  house 
where  every  load  of  salt  or  cotton  cloth  coming  from  thq 
Sudan,  or  every  load  of  coffee,  beeswax,  or  hides  going  out 
from  Abyssinia  has  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Government. 

Tents  are  pitched  on  the  mountain  top  and  a  visit  to  a 
little  spring  trickling  down  the  mountain  side  with  a  ba¬ 
nana  leaf  thrust  into  it  for  a  spout  gives  the  thirsty  and 
exhausted  traveller  bound  toward  Abyssinia  needed  re¬ 
freshment. 

The  wind  whispers  softly  through  the  bamboos,  a  new 
moon  shows  its  silver  crescent  far  beyond  the  Nile,  a 
hyena  laughs  weirdly  over  a  donkey  that  has  made  its 
last  trip  through  the  tsetse  fly  zone,  a  Galla  salt  carrier 
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stricken  with  the  deadly  Sobat  fever  moans  in  his  delirium 
while  the  travellers  aching  in  every  muscle  from  the  long 
ride  and  mountain  climb  sink  into  slumber  to  be  broken 
only  by  the  necessity  of  getting  up  in  the  pale  dawn,  strik¬ 
ing  their  tents  and  folding  up  their  cots  and  again  taking 
the  mountain  road  to  Abyssinia. 

The  second  day  brought  us  to  the  outposts  of  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  empire.  Three  hundred  armed  cavalry  were  sent 
by  the  governor  to  meet  us.  These  drawn  up  in  war  like 
fashion  left  us  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  their  intentions. 
Reassurance  came,  however,  that  everything  was  all  right 
and  that  this  was* the  Abyssinian  way  of  welcoming  those 
they  wished  to  honor. 

Another  five  miles  followed  by  an  ever  increasing  horde 
and  Sayo  was  reached,  a  trading  town  in  western  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  the  cavalcade  drew  up  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
Greek  coffee  merchant  house  loaned  to  the  missionaries 
while  the  Greek  was  off  at  Athens  being  treated  for  a  sick¬ 
ness  caused  by  a  life  devoted  to  carnal  pleasure.  The 
thatched  house  of  three  rooms  with  mud  floors  was  not 
inviting  inside  but  outside  nature  sought  to  restore  the 
balance  by  bestowing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  mostly  red 
roses,  which  bloomed  everywhere.  Tall  eucalyptus  trees 
waved  their  graceful  plumes  aloft,  while  mountain  mist 
veiled  the  distant  mountains  and  valleys  in  fleecy  nothing¬ 
ness. 

Food  was  sent  by  the  governor,  two  oxen,  six  sheep, 
twenty  chickens,  a  hundred  eggs,  three  hundred  cakes  of 
bread,  beer  and  wine  in  earthen  jars  and  a  jar  of  honey. 
The  missionaries  tried  to  refuse  it  all,  but  etiquette  would 
not  permit  it  and  so  most  of  it  was  given  to  the  beggars 
whose  number  in  Abyssinia  is  legion. 

Space  forbids  the  telling  of  the  years  spent  there.  Of 
the  many  trips  taken  over  mountain  trails  to  almost  un¬ 
known  regions  but  where  there  is  a  wealth  of  forest,  plain 
and  valley,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  a  climate 
suited  to  the  white  man.  Of  peoples  who  although  under 
the  so-called  Abyssinian  Christian  government  have  never 
even  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  pray  to  trees,  stones, 
snakes  and  other  men.  Space  forbids,  too,  the  telling 
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of  the  visit  to  Addis  Ababa  and  of  how  marvelously  the 
Lord  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Regent  of  Abyssinia 
His  Imperial  Highness  Tafari  Makonen,  so  that  his  favor 
to  the  mission  work  was  a  matter  of  comment  to  everyone. 
Space  forbids  telling  of  the  hospital  built  there  through 
the  generosity  of  the  beloved  W.  S.  George  of  East  Pales¬ 
tine,  Ohio,  of  sainted  memory.  Space  forbids  the  telling 
of  the  raising  of  the  sick  and  of  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor. 

In  closing,  something  might  be  said  of  that  great  south¬ 
ern  Abyssinia,  British  Somaliland,  French  Somaliland, 
Italian  Somaliland,  Lake  Rudolph  country  and  Pibor 
River  country  perhaps  the  greatest  area  of  the  world, 
thickly  settled  as  it  is,  where  there  is  not  a  single  Protest- 
tant  missionary.  Twenty  or  thirty  pagan  and  Mohamme¬ 
dan  tribes  comprising  millions  of  people  who  have  never 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  whom  no  one  was  planning 
to  go  in  the  near  future.  A  recent  venture  known  as  the 
Abyssinian  Frontiers  Mission  of  113  Fulton  Street,  New 
York  City,  has  had  this  great  area  laid  upon  their  hearts 
and  are  preparing  to  enter  in  where  as  yet  the  geograph¬ 
ical  entrance  has  scarcely  been  accomplished.  The  author 
has  been  asked  to  leave  the  hospital  in  Addis  Ababa  and 
go  forth  to  help  in  the  founding  of  this  new  mission  in 
this  totally  unoccupied  area.  Last  frontiers  are  disappear¬ 
ing,  melting  away  before  civilization,  but  in  this,  one  of 
the  last  and  greatest  challenges  to  the  church  is  to  be 
found.  It  means  a  real  Kadesh  Barnea  which,  if  faith¬ 
fully  passed  in  simple  trust,  placed  upon  Him  of  whom 
is  all  the  sufficiency,  will  result  in  the  attainment  of  the 
blessed  promised  land  of  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  part  of  those. to  whom  the  glad  tidings  has 
never  come  and  for  whom  there  is  humanly  speaking  no 
other  chance  of  hearing  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour. 


THE  BIOGENESIS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

BY  THE  REVEREND  J.  ALLEN  ANDERSON 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA 

Introduction 

Jesus  was  talking  to  a  teacher  in  Israel  named  Nico- 
demus,  he  who  first  came  to  the  light  by  night.  In  teach¬ 
ing  this  teacher  Jesus  made  use  of  such  statements  as 
these:  “Except  a  man  be  bom  anew  he  can  not  see  the 
kingdom  of  God”  (Jno.  3:3)  ;  “That  which  is  born  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is 
spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee  that  ye  must 
be  bora  anew”  (3:6,  7)  ;  “So  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit”  (3:8).  He  further  informed  Nicodemus 
that  these  statements  were  of  earthly  facts,  and  He  im¬ 
plied  that  they  should  be  understandable.  There  is  some 
doubt  whether  Nicodemus  agreed  with  Him  about  the 
understandability  of  these  statements,  but  for  us  there 
is  less  excuse  than  he  had  for  a  failure  to  understand. 

In  these  words  Jesus  was  stating  a  scientific  law  that 
was  unknown  to 'man  until  centuries  later,  a  law  that 
was  not  fully  recognized  as  such  until  about  1861  A.  D. 
Even  in  our  own  day  attempts  have  been  made  to  dis¬ 
prove  it,  but  the  attempts  have  only  established  it  the 
more  securely  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  scientific  men, 
and  they  are  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that  all  life 
comes  only  from  antecedent  life,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  universe  today.  Jesus  was  here  apply¬ 
ing  this  law,  which  we  now  call  the  law  of  Biogenesis,  to 
the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Nico¬ 
demus,  arguing  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  and 
basing  his  argument  upon  his  limited  knowledge  of  the 
natural,  could  not  comprehend;  and  he  questioned. 

Arguing  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural  is  narrowly  limited  or  even  mis¬ 
taken,  too  often  makes  it  appear  that  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  were  in  conflict;  but  the  facts  of  natural  science 
are  never  in  conflict  with  the  real  teachings  of  spiritual 
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revelation.  Private  interpretations  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  of  both  natural  science  and  revelation  may  lead  to 
apparent  conflict,  but  the  facts  of  natural  truth  and  the 
facts  of  revealed  truth  can  never  be  in  actual  conflict  for 
axiomatic  reasons.  Paul  tells  that  God  manifested  in 
nature  certain  facts  that  He  wished  man  to  know.  Man 
has  failed  to  read,  or  has  been  slow  to  read,  or  may  have 
misread  nature,  but  the  message  is  there.  Paul  also  tells 
us  that  God  made  known  by  revelation  through  human 
messengers  other  facts  that  had  hitherto  been  unknown. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  those  facts  God  manifested  in  the 
one  should  ever  conflict  with  those  that  He  made  known 
through  the  other.  Therefore,  we  should  strive  to  see 
facts,  and  to  recognize  interpretations  and  applications 
to  be  as  fallible  and  as  changeable  as  the  interpreter  and 
the  changing  needs.  The  truth  abides,  the  way  we  read 
it  and  need  it  may  affect  our  interpretation  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  it  has  been  the  insist¬ 
ence  upon  certain  interpretations  and  applications  which 
time  and  authority  had  made  to  appear  as  coincidental 
with  the  truth,  that  has  been  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
intolerance  of  history ;  and  the  advocates  of  some  particu¬ 
lar  interpretation  or  application  of  religious  import  have 
been  among  the  most  intolerant. 

This  law  of  biogenesis  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  agreement  between  natural  science  and  spir¬ 
itual  revelation.  The  thought  comes  to  us  that  it  may 
also  illustrate  a  possible  continuity  of  law  through  those 
spheres  of  life  that  we  label  “Natural”  and  “Spiritual.” 
At  any  rate,  long  before  man  read  the  same  lesson  in 
nature,  revelation  announced  the  fact  that  all  life  comes 
only  from  antecedent  life. 

I.  The  Meaning  of  Life  and  Death 

By  definition,  death  is  the  lack  of  life;  therefore  ALL 
that  has  not  life  is  dead ;  but  life,  that  which  makes  the 
difference  between  the  two  states,  is  more  difficult  of 
definition.  Like  some  other  things,  it  is  best  understood 
and  defined  in  terms  of  its  manifestations. 
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1.  The  manifestations  of  life  are  irritability,  conduct¬ 

ivity,  movement,  metabolism,  reproduction.  We  shall  deal 
only  very  briefly  with  each  of  these.  .  ^ 

a.  Irritability  is  the  ability  to  respond  to  stimuli.  To 
get  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Is  it  dead  or  alive?”, 
boys  poke  at  it  with  a  stick,  dogs  bark  at  it  and  jump 
about  it  excitedly,  cats  cautiously  strike  at  it.  If  it  shows 
any  response  to  these  stimuli,  it  is  considered  alive. 

b.  Conductivity  is  the  ability  to  transmit  stimuli  from 
one  part  of  the  organism  to  another  part.  This  the  neu¬ 
rologist  seeks  and  tests  in  his  efforts  at  diagnosis. 

c.  Movement,  either  locomotor  or  cytoplasmic,  is  seen 
in  such  phenomena  as  progress  of  a  whole  organism  from 
one  point  in  space  to  another,  the  movements  of  muscles 
and  organs,  the  contraction  and  elongation  of  cells,  or  it 
may  be  only  the  cytoplasmic  currents  circulating  within 
a  single  cell. 

d.  Metabolism  is  the  building  up  and  tearing  down 
processes  which  result  in  growth  and  in  the  release  and 
utilization  of  energy  to  perform  work.  It  is  a  two-sided 
process:  the  growth,  or  anabolism,  is  synthetic,  building 
up,  accumulating  potential  energy ;  the  other  side,  or  kata- 
bolism,  is  analytic,  breaking  down,  transforming  into 
kinetic  energy. 

e.  Reproduction  is  producing  new  of  like  kind. 

2.  The  character  of  these  manifestations  of  life  is  two¬ 
fold:  subjective,  or  sensational,  and  objective,  or  func¬ 
tional.  To  illustrate.  There  is  an  object  coiled  up  in  the 
grass  by  my  back  door.  The  dog  jumps  about  it,  barking 
excitedly,  dashing  at  it,  only  to  jump  to  one  side  of  it, 
scratching  the  ground  near  it,  filling  the  air  with  dust 
and  din.  Along  comes  a  small  boy.  He  looks  for  a  stick 
and  begins  to  poke  it  with  the  stick.  If  that  object  was 
alive,  it  had  responded  to  the  first  excited  barking  of  the 
dog,  and  its  nerve  cells  had  conducted  the  various  stimuli 
from  the  end  organs  of  reception  to  that  other  part  of 
its  body  where  due  impression  was  made.  But  thus  far 
the  manifestations  of  life  have  been  only  subjective.  Then 
its  coils  had  slowly  tightened,  its  forked  tongue  had  begun 
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to  flick  and  dart  like  the  flashes  of  tiny  red  lightning. 
Now  it  is  manifesting  life  objectively  through  functional 
responses.  The  objective  manifestations  of  life  may  also 
be  in  metabolism  and  reproduction  as  well  as  in  move¬ 
ment.  The  external  observer  is  dependent  upon  the  ob¬ 
jective  manifestations,  and  he  must  needs  side  with  James 
who  wrote  of  showing  faith  by  works,  otherwise  faith 
is  dead. 

3.  The  nature  of  death  is  thus  seem  from  a  negative 
standpoint,  for  by  definition  death  is  the  lack  of  life.  Thus 
that  which  ceases  to  respond  to  physical  stimuli  and  that 
which  ceases  to  function  in  its  physical  environment  is 
said  to  be  physically  dead.  From  this  we  readily  see 
illustrated  that  death  is  no  cessation  of  existence,  but 
rather  to  exist  in  a  state  of  unresponsiveness  and  func- 
tionlessness  to  its  environment.  For  example,  grasshop¬ 
per  ova  that  were  put  under  the  microscope  were  seen 
to  be  alive ;  the  cytoplasmic  currents  could  be  seen  in  each 
ovum.  Then,  one  at  a  time,  they  all  changed  suddenly, 
and  they  seemed  static  rather  than  dynamic,  coagulated, 
set  just  as  they  were,  no  more  movement  or  change.  Life 
had  passed  from  them,  but  they  were  still  recognizable 
grasshopper  ova.  They  were  now  in  a  functionless  state ; 
therefore  we  said  they  were  dead. 

In  like  manner  spiritual  death  is  the  state  of  existence 
where  one  is  not  responsive  to  spiritual  stimuli.  When 
God  called,  you  did  not  answer;  when  He  spoke,  you  did 
not  hear;  instead  you  did  that  which  was  evil  and  you 
chose  those  things  in  which  He  did  not  delight.  Even 
when  God  called  you  early  in  life,  you  did  not  hear.  The 
cares  of  this  world  had  not  yet  crowded  upon  you  to  choke 
out  any  spiritual  life,  but  even  then  when  God  called,  you 
did  not  answer  (Isa.  65:12;  Jer.  7:13).  Even  when 
God  stretched  forth  His  hand  in  providence  and  beckoned, 
you  did  not  heed  (Prov.  1 :24) .  Was  it  because  you  were 
perverse  and  would  not  see  and  would  not  hear  and  heed  ? 
Was  it  not  that  you  could  not:  eyes  you  had  but  could 
not  see,  ears  you  had  but  could  not  hear.  Again,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  leads  to  repentance  (Rom.  2:4),  but  many 
are  the  people  who  daily  accept  of  the  goodness  of  God 
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without  repenting.  Is  the  fault  in  the  good  gifts  of  God 
or  is  it  in  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  receivers?  Is  it 
not  rather  a  lack  in  the  receiver,  such  a  lack  that  he  can 
not  appreciate  the  good  gifts  of  God’s  providence  and 
grace,  and  he  can  not  respond.  He  is  non-responsive 
to  spiritual  stimuli,  in  other  words.  “The  natural  man 
RECEIVETH  NOT  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God, — 
neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are  spiritually  dis¬ 
cerned”  (I  Cor.  2:14). 

Then  again  we  find  persons  who  have  no  spiritual  ac¬ 
tivity.  They  are  non-functional  in  the  things  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  There  is  no  spiritual  motion,  activity, 
or  work;  no  spiritual  metabolism.  Their  souls  show  no 
hunger  and  they  desire  no  spiritual  food.  They  do  not 
grow,  neither  do  they  generate  any  spiritual  energy  either 
potential  or  kinetic.  They  have  reached  no  heights  from 
which  they  can  backslide ;  they  know  no  weariness  in  well¬ 
doing  for  they  see  no  labor  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit. 
They  may  have  sat  under  competent  instruction,  but  their 
knowledge  in  and  of  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
shows  no  mark  of  increase,  nor  any  decrease  either. 
They  have  lived  years  as  members  of  a  group  of  profess¬ 
ing  followers  of  the  Christ,  but  they  have  not  affected 
one  soul  to  make  it  more  *Christ-like.  There  has  been 
no  reproduction  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit. 

How  can  we  describe  such  a  non-responsive,  non-func- 
tional  individual  except  in  the  terminology  of  death? 
Thus  spiritual  death  is  a  state  of  existence  in  which  one 
is  not  responsive  to  God  and  is  not  functioning  with  or 
for  God.  It  is  not  extinction ;  it  is  not  necessarily  a  state 
out  of  this  world.  Many  who  are  now  dead  to  God  are 
walking  about  on  this  world,  as  Paul  expressed  it,  “You 
who  were  dead  .  .  .  but  walked  according  to  the  course 
of  this  world”  (Eph.  2:1,  2).  “According  to  the  course 
of  this  world,”  the  changing  styles  and  modes  and  man¬ 
ners,  strictly  up  to  date,  modem  in  every  method  and 
thought,  but  dead  to  God.  In  another  place  Paul  wrote 
of  one  “Who  liveth  in  pleasure,  but  is  dead  while  she 
liveth”  (I  Tim.  5:6),  having  a  good  time,  but  dead  and 
enjoying  the  state  of  death. 
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What  you  don’t  know  don’t  hurt  you  is  an  old  saying, 
and  it  may  be  true  that  we  do  not  miss,  consciously,  those 
things  that  have  never  entered  our  experiences.  One 
.  who  has  never  reached  the  plane  of  life  of  spiritual  exper¬ 
ience  may  not  miss  spiritual  joys,  but  such  failure  does 
not  prove  their  non-existence  in  that  one’s  environment. 
Even  as  physical  death  is  a  failure  toward  physical  en¬ 
vironment,  so  spiritual  death  is  a  failure  toward  spiritual 
environment.  Death  is  being  out  of  touch,  out  of  har¬ 
mony,  no  longer  adapted  to,  or  never  adapted  to,  the 
environment,  be  it  physical  or  spiritual,  of  man  or  of  God. 

II.  The  Passing  from  Death  Unto  Life. 

Jesus  said,  “He  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on 
Him  that  sent  me  HATH  everlasting  life,  and  is  passed 
from  death  unto  life”  (Jno.  5:24).  The  present  tense 
speaks  of  this  life  as  an  acquisition  in  this  world.  The 
Apostle  John  stated  the  same  thought  in  his  first  letter 
when  he  wrote  (5:1),  “He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life 
and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life.” 
The  question  of  the  method  of  this  passing  from  death 
unto  life  has  divided  theological  thought  into  two  great 
camps.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  question  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  of  both  revelation  and  natural  science. 

1.  All  life  comes  from  life,  is  the  conclusion  of  natural 
science.  Man  seemed  to  want  to  believe  otherwise,  and 
for  long  centuries  he  tried  to  demonstrate  that  life  can 
be  produced  de  novo.  It  was  currently  believed  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  and  of  John  that  insects  and  rodents  were 
so  produced.  Virgil  and  Ovid  both  describe  methods  by 
which  this  could  be  accomplished  (Virgil,  Georgies,  Bk. 
IV;  Ovid,  Pijthorgean  Phil.)  The  final  defeat  of  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  was  brought  about  by 
Pasteur  and  Tyndall  in  1861.  Nearly  two  thousand  years 
prior  to  the  work  of  these  great  men,  Jesus  stated  the 
same  law  as  applicable  to  the  spiritual  life,  and  John 
further  announced  the  same  principle.  Today  all  surgery, 
prophylaxis,  and  asepsis  is  built  upon  this  law  of  bio¬ 
genesis..  But  the  church  is  still  expecting  the  spontaneous 
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generation  of  spiritual  beings,  given  proper  and  propitious 
surroundings. 

2.  The  living  seeks  out  the  dead  and  the  living  imparts 
its  life  to  the  dead  by  taking  it  into  itself  and  using  it. 
This  we  find  true  in  every  sphere  of  nature:  the  higher 
always  reaching  out  unto  the  lower  form,  and  by  the 
processes  we  call  digestion  and  assimilation,  the  higher 
makes  the  lower  part  of  itself.  For  example,  it  is  the 
life  of  the  animal  that  converts  the  vegetable  into  ani¬ 
mal,  and  a  similar  process  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
simplest  form  of  life.  Why  not  trace  a  similar  process 
up  into  the  higher  forms  of  life?  In  truth,  spiritual  life 
is  no  exception  to  this.  A  contact  with  the  source  of 
spiritual  life  is  necessary,  and  Jesus  likened  that  exper¬ 
ience  to  a  new  birth.  The  living  God  seeks  out  the  dead 
and  brings  the  dead  to  life  by  taking  it  unto  Himself  and 
using  it,  imparting  His  life  to  it.  It  is  thus  that  Christ  in 
us  is  our  life,  and  He  so  illustrates  it  by  the  life  of  the  vine 
in  its  many  branches.  Then  again  we  are  said  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  His  body.  Thus  the  unresponsive  and  functionless 
are  united  to  Him  and  serve  Him,  even  as  members  of 
the  body  respond  to  and  serve  the  head,  and  they  live  as 
long  as  they  are  so  united. 

3.  This  passing  from  death  to  life  is  sudden,  and  it  is 
then  followed  by  the  manifestations  of  life.  The  passage 
is  not  a  gradual  development.  Synthesis  will  not  bring 
life  in  chemistry,  nor  will  it  change  the  dead  into  the 
living  except  as  that  chemistry  is  the  immediate  operation 
of  the  living  upon  the  dead.  Any  synthesis  that  the  living 
organism  may  produce  in  its  own  body-chemistry  is  al¬ 
ways  preceded  by  a  breaking  down  of  the  object  of  that 
synthesis  into  usable  forms.  It  has  then  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  living  cell,  and  it  receives  life,  it  becomes  living 
in  that  sudden  passing  into  that  unit  that  already  has 
life  in  itself.  We  have  all  observed  spiritual  experiences 
that  are  comparable  to  this  breaking  down  and  quickening 
process. 

The  passing  may  not  be  conscious,  the  first  conscious¬ 
ness  being  a  manifestation  of  life.  Then  follows  the  sub- 
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jective  and  the  objective  manifestations  of  life:  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Spirit  and  the  witness  of  works  and  good 
fruit.  No  he  is  responsive  when  God  calls,  and  his  ears 
and  eyes  function  toward  God.  Now  there  is  Spiritual 
activity  and  a  desire  for  service  of  a  sort.  He  begins  to 
change,  there  is  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  Christ- 
likeness,  and  soon  he  has  begun  reproductive  activity  in 
the  spiritual  realm,  or  feels  the  urge  thereto. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  two  theological  theories 
of  salvation.  Let  us  leave  to  the  historian  those  names 
and  phrases  that  are  rightfully  his,  and  we  will  find  that 
today  there  are  those  who  think,  or  act  as  though  they 
thought,  that  salvation  was  a  development,  a  synthetic 
process  through  religious  education.  Without  taking  time 
to  remark  on  this  view  extensively,  we  will  only  notice 
that  it  is  a  very  popular  theory,  and  it  is  one  upon  which 
many  act  who  may  say  that  they  think  otherwise.  Often 
those  who  boast  the  most  interest  in  modern  science  as 
applicable  to  religious  life  and  thought  are  guilty  of  the 
scientific  anomaly  of  believing  that  spiritual  life  can  be 
produced  through  developmental  processes,  though  such 
can  not  be  done  in  the  lower,  or  physical,  form  of  life. 
When  they  say  that  they  would  make  the  Bible  scien¬ 
tifically  correct,  why  will  they  overlook  the  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  individual? 

A  statement  of  the  views  of  the  other  school  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought  is  often  publicly  evaded  even  by  Pres¬ 
byterians;  namely  that  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life  in 
any  individual  is  the  work  of  sovereign  grace  wherein 
God,  the  source  of  life,  seeks  out  the  unresponsive,  non¬ 
functioning,  dead  individuals,  and  suddenly  imparts  to 
them  of  His  own  life.  Then,  and  only  then,  we  find 
growth  in  grace,  the  unfolding  of  that  life  and  education 
in  things  spiritual,  things  that  previously  could  not  be 
even  received. 

Conclusion 

This  leaves  us  with  two  conclusions: 

1.  The  necessity  of  regeneration,  being  born  anew; 
that  experience  by  which  we  receive  new  life  from  above 
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through  the  initiative  and  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Living  God  is  an  absolute,  scientific  necessity  as  the 
very  beginning  of  all  relationship  with  God  and  all  en¬ 
trance  into  or  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Hence 
the  imperative  of  Christ’s  statement,  “Ye  MUST  be  born 
anew.” 

2.  The  necessities  unto  regeneration  are  that: 

a.  the  living  seek  the  dead ; 

b.  the  dead  be  organically  united  to  the  source  of  life, 
which  is  Christ; 

c.  His  life  in  us  is  not  only  the  source  but  also  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  all  our  spiritual  life. 
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WHY  DID  JESUS  NEVER  CALL  MARY  MOTHER? 

BY  R.  D.  MILLER,  M.D. 

The  birth  of  Jesus  has  long  occasioned  much  discus¬ 
sion.  Some  regard  His  birth  as  the  normal  result  of  the 
marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  other  extreme  is 
that  He  was  born  of  a  sinless  virgin  and  all  attending 
circumstances  were  wholly  miraculous.  Neither  one  of 
these  positions  is  historically  or  embryologically  true  as 
we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

The  historicity  of  the  Jesus  story  is  wholly  scriptural, 
being  found  nowhere  else.  Much  is  “read  in’’  to  the  story 
by  different  commentators  and  divines,  not  excepting 
those  of  the  orthodox  faith.  By  this  we  mean,  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  opinion  without  sufficient  proof  to  justify  the  posi¬ 
tion  assumed.  The  pulpit  may  have  such  license  but  every 
statement  in  the  formulary  of  faith  should  have  back  of  it 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 

To  answer  the  question  forming  the  subject  of  this 
article  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  Gen.  3:15,  which 
orthodoxy  regards  as  the  first  promise.  It  is  abbreviated 
to  read  “The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent’s 
head.”  This  view  dates  back  at  least  to  Calvin’s  time  and 
was  later  endorsed  by  the  Westminster  divines.  It  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  creeds  with  the  word  “seed” 
capitalized  to  indicate  its  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

The  sentence  pronounced  on  those  having  part  in  the 
First  Transgression  has  been  literally  carried  out.  This 
is  quite  as  true  of  that  pronounced  upon  the  serpent  as 
upon  the  man  and  the  woman.  The  serpent’s  sentence 
consists  of  sixty-three  words,  all  of  which  has  been  liter¬ 
ally  fulfilled.  The  last  eleven  words,  viz.,  “It  shall  bruise 
thy  head  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel”  are  cut  off  and 
spiritualized  into  a  promise.  This  is  done  without  any 
indication  that  such  was  ever  intended.  It  is  never  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  any  writer  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  had  any  place 
in  the  religious  order  of  the  early  patriarchal  times. 
Previous  to  Abraham,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there 
was  any  redemptive  plan  revealed. 
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The  early  divines  recognized  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
Abrahamic  period  had  no  gospel — Gal.  3:78.  They  be¬ 
lieved  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  people  of 
that  period  and  their  selection  fell  upon  Gen.  3:15,  though 
they  could  give  no  authority  in  the  way  of  scriptural 
proof  for  so  doing  nor  have  the  later  years  adduced  any 
such  proof.  God  dealt  directly  with  man  during  that  time. 

To  regard  Gen.  3:15  as  a  promise  is  inconsistent  with 
the  scheme  of  Redemption.  To  bruise  the  serpent’s  head 
declares  an  act,  an  act  according  to  Hodge  and  some  other 
commentators,  fatal  to  his  Satanic  Majesty  as  personified 
in  the  serpent ;  fatal  because  “the  poison  lies  in  the  head.” 
Redemption  is  not  an  act  but  a  work. 

Were  the  Messiah  the  “seed  of  the  woman”  he  would 
of  necessity  have  come  down  the  human  line  and  as 
humanity  in  general  would  have  been  subject  to  the  bane 
of  Original  Sin.  The  seed  is  the  person,  not  the  nature. 
Jesus  has  but  one  person  and  that  is  divine  and  came 
directly  from  Heaven  to  Mary.  Through  promise.  He  is 
traced  down  a  human  line  from  Abraham  but  only  after 
“the  flesh”  (Romans  1:3).  This  being  true.  His  freedom 
from  the  taint  of  Original  Sin  was  not  due  to  any  miracu¬ 
lous  deliverance  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that  He  did  not, 
in  person,  come  down  the  Adamic  line  by  “natural  genera¬ 
tion,”  as  the  “seed  of  the  woman”  would  require. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Messiah  is  a  product  of 
promise.  His  person  had  no  part  in  the  human  line  far¬ 
ther  than  the  assumption  of  human  nature  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  of  his  incarnation.  His  humanity  was  not 
an  inheritance.  Jesus  did  not  belong  to  the  category  of 
creatures.  The  statement  “after  its  kind”  of  Genesis 
could  not  apply  to  Him.  In  person.  He  had  no  human 
relatives  nor  is  it  recorded  that  He  ever  recognized  any. 
Were  He  the  “seed  of  the  woman”  this  could  not  be  true. 

To  explain  farther,  the  plan  of  Redemption  was  first 
given  to  the  world  in  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  In 
Gen.  12,  a  general  promise  was  given  but  one  much  more 
specified  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  wherein  is  recorded 
the  offering  of  his  son  Isaac  in  sacrifice.  Matthew  gives 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  back  to  Abraham  only,  because 
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the  Kingdom  of  Grace  was  established  with  the  call  of 
Abraham  and  not  before. 

Luke’s  genealogy  goes  back  to  God.  It  is,  however, 
a  legal  genealogy,  Luke  not  having  the  Redemptive  plan 
in  mind.  This  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  Adam  was  not 
a  son  of  God  in  a  related  sense  as  given  by  Luke.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  Adam  ever  called  God  father  nor  did 
God  ever  call  him  son.  He  was  a  creature  and  therefore 
could  not  be  a  member  of  the  Divine  family.  To  make 
him  a  son  because  God  created  him  admits  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  the  sonship.  The  Christ  was  the  only  Begotten 
Son.  In  further  evidence  that  Luke’s  genealogy  was  a 
legal  one  is  found  in  the  two  breaks  in  the  line,  one  in 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Sarah  and  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
and  the  other  when  Jesus  was  “supposed”  to  be  the  son 
of  Joseph  (Luke  3:23).  To  fill  in  the  breach  made  by 
the  parenthesis  (“as  was  supposed”)  orthodoxy  has  made 
a  fruitless  effort  to  introduce  Mary  to  fill  the  line.  Luke 
leaves  no  opening  for  such  procedure.  These  breaks  do 
not  affect  the  legality  of  the  line,  hence  given  by  Luke 
in  full. 

Paul  never  once  refers  to  Christ  as  the  “seed  of  the 
woman”  in  his  many  references  to  the  early  promise  of 
the  Messiah.  In  the  third  chapter  of  Galatians,  Paul 
speaks  so  clearly — verse  fifteen — that  the  Christ  came  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  by  promise  that  there  is  left  no  room 
for  controversy.  The  pre-Abrahamic  period  was  wholly 
void  of  any  revelation  of  the  Redemptive  plan.  The 
religious  order  of  that  time  was  chaotic.  Religion  was 
without  human  leadership.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  had  any  reference  or  relation 
to  the  “seed  of  the  woman.”  These  sons  of  Adam  had 
reached  manhood.  Their  offerings  were  individual.  They 
simply  obeyed  the  urge  of  nature  within  them.  The 
heathen  are  doing  the  same  to-day.  The  urge  that  prompts 
the  offering  of  sacrifice  is  an  inborn  sense  that  some  great 
wrong  had  been  committed,  a  sense  of  wrong  common  to 
all  men  one  for  which  atonement  must  be  made  to  some 
God  or  supreme  being.  The  heathen  offers  what  he  has 
— anything  from  a  handful  of  rice  to  the  fruit  of  his  body. 
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Cain  and  Abel  simply  offered  what  they  had.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  had  ever  received  any  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  rite  of  religious  sacrifice.  They  were  grown 
men  and  the  recorded  sacrifices  appear  as  their  first  offer¬ 
ing.  The  stockman  gave  of  his  flock;  the  farmer  of  his 
harvest.  God  found  no  fault  with  Cain  who  selected  his 
offering  in  ignorance.  Both  were  sincere  but  were  no 
more  conscientious  than  the  barbarian  nor  did  they  exer¬ 
cise  a  more  loyal  faith.  Cain  and  Abel  lived  before  idol¬ 
atry  came  into  the  world  and  had  a  knowledge  of  and 
worshipped  the  true  God,  a  knowledge  denied  the  heathen. 

We  have  not  overlooked  Paul’s  statement  found  in 
Gal.  4:4  in  which  he  says,  “God  sent  forth  his  son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law.’’  Being  made  of  a 
woman  and  being  the  seed  of  a  woman  are  very  different 
things.  Jesus  through  birth  of  a  woman  got  his  human 
nature  but  nothing  more.  The  person  is  the  seed — the 
element  that  begets  its  kind.  Jesus’  person  preexisted 
Mary  and,  as  stated  above,  came  to  her  direct  from  Hea¬ 
ven.  Mary  gave  to  Him  human  nature  with  all  its  body 
parts,  its  faculties,  its  passions,  its  senses  and  its  neces¬ 
sities  but  no  sinful  tendencies  because  He  did  not  come 
down  the  Adamic  line  through  the  process  of  “natural 
generation.’’  This  is  made  more  evident  through  an 

Embryological  Explanation 

What  has  led  the  writer  to  call  in  question  some  things 
maintained  by  orthodoxy  relative  to  the  Messiah  and  His 
Virgin  Birth  have  come  in  a  measure  through  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  embryology.  It  makes  clear  some  things  usually 
regarded  miraculous.  Hence  we  introduce  here  the  fol¬ 
lowing  embryological  explanation  which  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows  is  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  conception 
of  Mary  and  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  statements  below  relative  to  embryology  are  taken 
from  recent,  standard  authorities  and  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  called  in  question. 

The  ovum  of  the  woman  is  void  of  life.  Of  itself,  it  has 
neither  the  power  of  motion  nor  of  self  development. 
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When  freed  from  the  ovary  wherein  it  was  formed,  it 
never  again  becomes  a  part  of  her  physical  person.  There 
is  no  union  of  nerves  or  blood  vessels  of  mother  and  child. 
The  ovum  is  two  hundred  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
sperm  cell  (male)  and  has  within  it  in  miniature  the 
physical  elements  of  the  coming  child.  The  sperm  cell 
(male)  carries  the  life  principle  and  when  it  penetrates 
the  ovum,  it  begets  activity  at  once  and  conception  occurs. 
Each  cell — male  and  female — has  certain  corresponding 
elements  called  chromosomes  of  equal  number  which  blend 
on  coming  together.  This  blending  brings  about  the 
parental  characteristics  found  in  the  child,  as  it  brings 
a  new  individual  into  being. 

In  Mary’s  case,  the  lifeless,  physical  elements  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  ovum,  alone  were  furnished.  These  elements, 
being  void  of  life  and  no  part  of  Mary,  could  not  carry 
her  sinful  nature  to  the  child.  In  the  absence  of  the 
essential  male  germ,  there  could  be  begotten  no  human 
person  for  there  were  no  male  chromosomes  to  blend  with 
those  of  the  ovum.  It  is  thus  readily  seen  that  Jesus  could 
have  no  human  person  and  that  the  reason  therefor  is 
in  no  sense  miraculous.  The  Holy  Spirit  implanted  the 
Divine  Person  in  the  ovum,  thus  substituting  the  sperm 
(male)  cell,  vivifying  and  quickening  the  ovum  into  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  is  the  only  miraculous  feature  attending 
Jesus’  birth.  Every  other  feature  was  physiologically 
natural.  Mary’s  part  in  the  conception  was  negative. 
She  gave  to  Jesus  neither  physical  life  nor  personality 
but  body  parts  only.  The  blood,  circulating  in  her  veins, 
never  circulated  in  the  veins  of  the  child.  Physically 
speaking,  Jesus  was  never  a  part  of  her  body.  Mary’s 
part  was  to  provide  warmth  and  nourishment  for  her 
Royal  Guest.  Jesus  would  naturally  resemble  Mary  from 
whom  He  received  His  human  nature,  for  she  alone  fur¬ 
nished  the  parts  and  organs  which  composed  it.  Along 
with  them  would  go  their  functions,  temperament  and 
disposition.  All  these  natural  abilities  would  be  greatly 
enhanced,  certainly,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine. 

The  Divine  Person  with  His  Divine  Nature,  taking  the 
place  of  the  male  parent,  made  possible  the  cosmic  pres- 
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ence  of  the  most  marvelous  of  all  beings — ^the  God-man. 
Throughout  the  whole  process  attending  His  advent  there 
was  no  violation  setting  aside  or  changing  of  natural  law 
save  in  the  one  instance  above  mentioned,  viz.,  the  intro¬ 
duction  or  substitution  of  the  Divine  Person. 

In  all  the  record  of  His  three  years  of  public  service, 
there  is  found  no  instance  wherein  Jesus  used  deceit  or 
misrepresented  any  act  or  statement.  He  knew  all  things, 
even  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the  wonderful  processes 
attending  the  embryological  changes  in  their  earliest  and 
most  intricate  period  of  activity.  There  was  much  He 
could  not  stop  to  explain  but  the  world  then  and  the  ages 
since  well  knew  that  He,  an  eternal  being,  could  not  have 
been  begotten  by  a  mother  from  the  creature  world  in 
a  way  common  to  humanity.  The  manner  of  His  advent 
is  the  most  mysterious,  the  most  startling  incident  found 
in  all  history.  There  being  but  one  miraculous  feature 
attending  it  greatly  emphasizes  this  fact. 

While  Jesus  was  present  in  the  world  of  nature.  His 
Divine  Person  and  Divine  Nature  never  came  under  the 
law  that  was  broken.  The  penalty  of  sin  imposed  never 
rested  upon  them.  The  Divine  was  never  nailed  to  the 
cross.  Jesus  wase  alone  upon  the  cross  as  manifest  in  His 
outcry.  However,  they — the  Person  and  the  Nature — 
had  a  part  in  this  most  tragic  of  sacrifices.  In  the  con¬ 
summation  of  this  supreme  offering,  Jesus  in  Person  offi¬ 
ciated  as  High  Priest.  His  Divine  Nature  was  the  altar 
that  sanctified  the  gift.  Upon  it  was  laid  His  human 
nature — the  offering — for  on  it  alone  rested  the  penalty 
for  sin. 

The  past  holds  many  discussions  of  this  subject  in  one 
phase  or  another.  However,  we  have  endeavored  to  keep 
away  from  any  bias  or  form  any  opinion  scripturally  or 
otherwise  unsupported.  Because  of  the  aggressive  trend 
of  Modernism  an  honest  discussion  was  never  more  needed 
than  now.  In  whatever  manner  the  question  is  treated, 
explanations  will  oft  be  necessary,  for  the  problem  is 
one  which  cannot  be  solved  from  a  casual  reading  but 
from  profound  study  only. 
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The  most  natural  question  that  will  come  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  of  this  article  is  this :  Why  do  the  Gospels 
refer  to  Mary  so  frequently  as  the  mother  of  Jesus  if 
it  were  not  true  ? 

In  reply  we  would  say  for  much  the  same  reason  Moses 
was  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter;  for  the  same 
reason  Mary  called  Joseph  Jesus’  father  when  in  his  early 
boyhood  she  rebuked  Him  for  remaining  behind  without 
permission  from  the  returning  company.  We  might  add 
the  same  custom  prevails  to-day  where  orphans  are 
adopted  into  strange  families,  the  difference  being  the 
manner  in  which  Jesus  became  a  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  His  humble  station.  More¬ 
over,  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  home  and  gave  it  His  high¬ 
est  endorsement. 

On  three  or  more  occasions.  He  openly  refused  to  call 
Mary  mother  when  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  to  do, 
the  last  being  while  on  the  cross  when  he  established  a 
dependent  relationship  between  Mary  and  John.  These 
being  His  last  words  to  Mary,  they  should,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  been  the  kindliest  words  and  the  sweet¬ 
est  acknowledgment  of  parental  relationship  possible  had 
it  existed.  Matt.  12:47  to  50.  John  19:26-27. 


AMOS;  A  CRITICAL  STUDY 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  JAMES  L.  KELSO,  A.M.,  TH.D. 

To  ACQUAINT  one’s  self  with  the  prophecy  of  Amos  is 
a  three-fold  study:  (1)  the  personality  of  the  prophet, 
(2)  the  manner  of  life  of  his  audience,  (3)  the  message 
of  Jehovah  which  the  prophet  brought  to  that  audience. 

First  then  to  the  prophet.  He  was  a  called  man  (7 :15) , 
whose  warring  was  not  of  his  own  charge.  God  had  found 
him  a  faithful  shepherd  of  the  nokedh  flock  (1:1)  and 
God  called  him  up  higher  to  shepherd  men.  He  lacked 
the  training  of  the  prophetic  guilds  (7 :14) ,  but  God  Him¬ 
self  had  been  his  teacher  in  the  lone  watches  of  the  Judean 
wilderness.  Here  beneath  the  Pleadies  and  Orion  (5:8) 
he  had  learned  to  think  God’s  thoughts  after  him.  And 
here  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  where  he  shepherded  his 
flock,  he  was  himself  shepherded  of  Jehovah. 

By  nature  then  Amos  was  only  a  shepherd  and  a  dresser 
of  sycamores  (7:14);  but  by  super-nature  he  was  a 
prophet  (7:15),  God’s  spokesman.  This  dual  nature  of 
his  work  is  reflected  in  his  writings,  for  he  speaks  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  shepherd  but  his  thoughts  are  of  the 
mind  of  God  (7 :15),  and  his  authority  is  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty.  But  the  divine  nature  of  his  message  must 
wait  for  a  time  until  one  has  first  studied  the  prophet 
as  a  common  man. 

Amos  comes  upon  the  stage  of  human  history  as  a 
prophet  in  the  days  when  Jeroboam  the  Second  ruled  in 
Israel  and  Uzziah  was  King  of  Judah  (1:1).  To  make 
the  date  more  specific  he  adds  “Two  years  before  the 
earthquake”;  but  history  has  forgotten  that  exact  year, 
though  she  has  remembered  that  event  well  as  Zechariah^ 
witnesses.  The  two  great  plagues  of  765  B.  C.  and  759. 
B.  C.  which  Assyrian  history  records,-  may  be  the  chasten¬ 
ing  mentioned  by  the  prophet : 

“I  have  sent  among  you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of 
Egypt — yet  ye  have  not  returned  unto  Me,  saith  Jehovah”  4:10. 

1  Zech.  14:5. 

“  Olmstead  “History  of  Assyria”.  P.  164.  Note  also  earlier  and 
later  pestilences. 
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The  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  June  15th,  763  B.  C.,  which 
Assyrian  astronomy  knows, ^  may  be  the  fulfillment  or  the 
familiar  source  of  the  prediction  of  the  “dark  day.” 

“And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
that  I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the 
earth  in  the  clear  day"  8:9. 

Certainly  the  luxury  and  ease  which  the  prophet  depicts 
came  only  after  the  military  successes  of  Jeroboam  the 
Second.  Uzziah  had  also  destroyed  Gath.^  But  all  such 
present  available  evidence  cannot  yet  definitely  specify 
the  exact  year  in  which  Amos  prophesied,  although  most 
students  of  the  prophet  agree  that  his  ministry  came 
somewhere  around  760  B.  C.  to  750  B.  C. 

Even  as  the  general  date  of  his  ministry  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  but  its  specific  year  unknown,  so  the  general  facts 
of  his  life  are  plain  though  at  times  one  craves  more 
detailed  information.  He  is  the  only  person  in  the  Old 
Testament  called  by  the  name  Amos,  which  by  natural 
etymology  means  the  “burden  bearer.”  As  to  his  geneal¬ 
ogy  we  have  no  data  given.  Some  see  in  this  fact  a 
humble  parentage  for  the  prophet;  but,  as  the  ancestry 
of  less  than  half  of  the  minor  prophets  is  mentioned,  this 
is  a  precarious  conclusion.  By  profession  he  was  a 
shepherd.  Jehovah  took  him  from  “following  the  fiock.” 
Some  see  in  the  nokedh  of  the  first  verse  a  common  desig¬ 
nation  for  shepherd  as  it  is  in  Assyria.  Others  think 
this  word  proves  that  he  tended  a  special  breed  of  sheep 
which  were  grown  for  their  prized  long  wool.  This  seems 
the  more  likely  view.  His  descriptions  of  Snmaria  and 
Bethel  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  first-hand  witness;  as  if 
he  had  visited  these  centers  sufficiently  often  to  speak 
with  detailed  accuracy  concerning  them.  Certainly  he 
who  was  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  false  worship  of  Sama- 


3  Eclipses  are  catalogued  by  Ginzel.  Olmstead  also  treats  them. 
Special  cases  within  the  life  of  a  person  seventy  years  old: — 

Aug.  15,  831  B.  C.  through  south  Palestine;  almost  total  at  midday. 
Apr.  2,  824  B.  C.  not  so  great  totality  and  two  hours  before  noon. . 
June  15,  763  B.  C.  not  so  great  totality  and  three  hours  before  noon. 
Sellin  also  dates  one  784  B.  C.  Cf.  his  introduction. 

*  Amos  6:2  Cf.  II  Chron.  26:6. 
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ria  and  Bethel,  would  not  be  selling  sheep  in  those  cities 
where  they  would  likely  be  used  in  the  false  sacrificial 
rites  of  those  sanctuaries.  But  wool  formed  an  article 
of  commerce  which  had  no  relationship  to  either  the  true 
or  the  false  sacrificial  systems.  Therefore  Amos  could 
trade  in  wool  with  all  freedom  of  conscience  at  these 
northern  cities,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  his  con¬ 
science  would  have  permitted  him  to  sell  sheep  here  where 
they  might  enter  the  false  sacrificial  system  of  northern 
Israel. 

In  7:14  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  herdsman,  a  worker 
with  cattle ;  and  his  phraseology  of  the  women  of  Samaria 
as  “the  kine  of  Bashan”  takes  on  an  added  invective  from 
one  who  knew  cattle  so  well.  In  view  of  the  close  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fiock  in  the  following  verse  it  is  likely  that 
both  cattle  and  sheep  came  under  his  care. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  prophet  is  that  of  a  shepherd. 
Watch  the  phraseology  of  this  verse: 

“Thus  saith  Jehovah:  As  the  shepherd  rescueth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,  so  shall  the  children 
of  Israel  be  rescued  that  sit  in  Samaria  in  the  corner  of  a  couch, 
and  on  the  silken  cushions  of  a  bed”  2:12. 

The  doxologies  that  are  so  prominent  are  all  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  man  of  the  wilderness.  The  beauty  of  lux¬ 
uriant  vegetation  is  missing  in  them  all.  The  glory  of 
the  vast  mysterious  Judean  wilderness,  which  helped  to 
mould  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
is  in  these  shepherd  doxologies^  of  Amos. 

“For,  lo.  He  that  formeth  the  mountains,  and  createth  the  wind 
and  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought ;  that  maketh  the  morn¬ 
ing  darkness,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth — 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Hosts  is  His  name”  4:13. 

When  one  contrasts  the  hard  stern  life  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  with  the  sensuous  sinful  luxury  of  Bethel  and  Sama¬ 
ria,  one  understands  the  philippics  of  the  prophet.  To 


M:13,  5:8-9,  9:5-6. 
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him  the  nation  was  already  dead  when  the  chief  ambition 
of  the  rulers  was  to 

“lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches, 
and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  stall ;  that  sing  idle  songs  to  the  sound  of  the  viol ;  that  invent 
for  themselves  instruments  of  music,  like  David ;  that  drink  wine  in 
bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  oils;  BUT  THEY  ARE 
NOT  GRIEVED  FOR  THE  AFFLICTION  OF  JOSEPH!”  6:4-6. 

In  addition  to  his  flock  Amos  was  a  worker  with  the 
sycamore  fig,  helping  to  prepare  the  fruit  for  market, 
perhaps  even  marketing  it  in  these  northern  cities.  But 
this  work  was  simply  a  sideline  for  the  prophet.  The 
orchard  and  the  farm  never  left  their  imprint  in  any 
such  unique  way  upon  his  vocabulary  as  did  the  flock. 
But  the  farm  did  leave  its  imprint  upon  his  hopes  and 
ideals,  for  the  conclusion  of  the  prophecy  (9:13-15)  sees 
Israel  in  the  Garden  of  the  Lord.  Like  Abraham  he  was 
a  wanderer  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  but  for  his  people 
he  dreamed  the  life  of  the  garden.  The  Jew  always  saw 
Paradise  in  a  garden. 

Amos  had  his  headquarters  at  Tekoa  (1:1)  about  a 
dozen  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  ran  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Geography  brought 
him  her  tribute  from  Kir  to  Cush  (9:7)  ;  and  he  knew 
the  Cretan*  home  of  the  Philistines.  History  told  him 
the  moral  failures  of  a  dozen  nations.  And  his  own  keen 
eyes  saw  through  the  transient  glory  of  Samaria  to  the 
grave  that  her  own  sins  were  digging. 

The  intimate  picture  of  Israel’s  sins  is  that  of  an  eye 
witness  w’ho  has  studied  them  at  first  hand  more  than 
once.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  wool  market  called 
him  at  least  several  times  to  such  trade  centers  as  Samaria 
and  Bethel.  Oriental  trade  is  slow ;  and  a  man  with  keen 
eyes  can  see  much  before  his  business  is  concluded.  It 
may  be  questioned  if  he  ever  visited  the  foreign  cities 
which  he  condemns.  Their  sins  were  likely  made  known 
to  him  in  the  conversation  of  the  Judean  and  Israelite 
market  places.  His  phraseology  of  these  foreign  sins  is 

’  The  Cretans  were  one  branch  of  the  Philistines. 
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not  in  the  dramatic  and  unique  vocabulary  that  he  uses 
upon  Samaria  and  Bethel,  but  in  a  more  colorless  style. 

He  seems  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ideals  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  as  with  the  actualities  of  the  sinful  world  about 
him.  Yet  he  insists  that  he  was  not  connected  with  the 
prophetic  guilds  (7:14).  The  secret  of  his  religious  con¬ 
ceptions  is  probably  traced  to  the  temple  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  whither  his  spiritual  life  and  his  shepherd 
life  would  both  lead  him  at  the  feast  seasons.  Although 
his  own  flock  seems  to  have  been  raised  for  wool,  and 
not  for  sacrifice,  it  is  likely  that  his  fellow  shepherds  who 
tended  flocks  for  temple  demands  may  well  have  pressed 
him  into  service  on  these  special  days.  At  any  rate,  as 
a  true  Israelite  he  would  worship  at  Jerusalem.  And  his 
appreciative  acquaintance  with  the  Torah  and  his  lofty 
conception  of  God  show  that  he  must  have  done  so  often. 
It  is  sufficient  now  to  note  that  God  considered  him  a 
man  spiritually  worthy  to  wear  the  prophetic  mantle. 

Before  one  goes  further,  however,  into  the  study  of 
the  personality  of  the  prophet,  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
audience  to  whom  he  preaches  and  the  substance  and 
spirit  of  his  sermonizing.  For  the  data  so  gathered  is 
in  reality  a  prerequisite  to  a  further  study  of  the  prophet.. 
Then  we  can  see  better  yet  the  mental  makeup  of  the 
prophet — the  homely  common  sense  that  convinces,  the 
well  informed  mind  that  smacks  of  real  culture,  the  tongue 
of  eloquence,  and  the  soul  of  audacious  obedience  to  the 
strong  call  of  Jehovah. 

Sin  was  running  high  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and 
driving  fast  for  a  crisis.  Civil  righteousness  seemed  a 
thing  of  the  past  (3:9-10).  Graft  and  corruption  sat  in 
high  places  and  society  in  general  seemed  to  hate  him  who 
reproved  in  the  gate  and  to  abhor  him  who  spoke  up¬ 
rightly  (5:10).  The  whole  spirit  of  justice  seemed  to 
have  gone  wrong.  They  turned  righteousness  to  worm¬ 
wood  and  justice  into  poison  (6:12).  Righteousness  was 
cast  down  (5:7)  and  the  just  afflicted  (5:12).  The  Jew¬ 
ish  legal  code  always  demanded  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
but  now  the  case  of  the  poor  day  laborer  was  perverted 
in  the  gate  (5:12)  and  he  might  even  be  turned  into 
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slavery  for  a  debt  so  small  as  a  pair  of  sandals  (2:6). 
And  the  small  farmer  fared  no  better  (8:6),  for  both 
his  property  and  his  person  were  jeopardized  before  the 
bribe-taking  judges  (5 :12) .  And  these  officials  of  justice 
in  the  very  temple  precincts  winked  at  the  Shylocks  with 
their  unreturned  garments  taken  in  pledge  and  they  them¬ 
selves  drank  the  wine  collected  as  court  fines  (2:8). 

Administration  went  the  way  of  justice.  Executives 
gloried  in  self-power  (6:13),  wallowed  in  luxury  (6:3,  7), 
leading  their  followers  into  sin  and  making  the  palaces 
citadels  of  violence  and  robberies  (3:9-10).  They  sat  at 
idle  ease  in  Samaria  (6:1)  and  winked  at  the  tax  collector 
pocketing  an  unjust  exaction  of  wheat  (5:11). 

Sometime  before  this,  political  and  economic  prosperity 
had  not  been  so  prominent  (4:6-11).  Famine  had  rav¬ 
ished  the  land ;  drought  and  the  blasting  sirocco,  the  green 
mildew  and  locust  had  desolated  the  country.  Plague  and 
war  had  taken  off  the  choicest  of  the  people.  The  nation 
was  as  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning.  But  all  these 
chastisements  were  meaningless  to  Israel  now. 

Had  not  Jeroboam’s  army  extended  the  boundaries  far 
beyond  previous  ones  of  the  Northern  Kingdom?  Were 
not  the  conquered  territories  pouring  into  Samaria  their 
streams  of  tribute  gold?  Yes,  even  the  poor  Israelite 
felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  gold-greedy  aristocracy  that 
panted  after  the  land  of  the  small  farmer  (2:7),  “as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.”  They  confiscated 
his  property  with  unjust  taxes  (5:11).  The  honest  work¬ 
man  with  nothing  to  sell  or  mortgage  but  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  he  was  oppressed,  turned  aside  in  his  rights  (2:7), 
his  abyia  illegally  withheld  from  him  in  the  cold  night 
hours  (2:8),  and  finally  he  himself  sold  into  slavery 
(2:6).  In  the  market  place  the  storekeeper  cursed  the 
religious  holidays,  saying, 

“When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  grain?  And 
the  Sabbath,- that  we  may  set  forth  wheat,  making  the  ephah  small, 
and  the  shekel  great,  and  dealing  falsely  with  balances  of  deceit; 
that  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat?”  (8:5-6). 
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And  after  thus  using  short  measure,  an  inflated  currency 
and  false  scales,  what  they  sold  was  a  low  grade  wheat. 
And  in  all  this  worship  of  Mammon,  the  women  of  aris¬ 
tocracy  were  cooperating  participants  with  their  hus¬ 
bands.  But  Amos  characterizes  them  well,  “kine  of 
Bashan,”  fit  plunder  for  an  invading  army. 

With  this  blood  money  winter  and  summer  houses 
grew  apace  (3:5),  great  houses  (6:11),  houses  with  finely 
wrought  stone  work  (5:11),  even  ivory  houses  (3:15). 
And  within  the  house  was  luxury ;  ivory  must  be  the  bed 
(6 :14)  and  silk  the  cushions  thereof  (3 :12) .  And  revelry 
on  every  hand. 

“They  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs 
out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall;  that 
sing  idle  songs  to  the  sound  of  the  viol;  that  invent  for  themselves 
instruments  of  music,  like  David;  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and 
anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  oils”  6:4-6. 

Such  evil  spending  of  such  ill  gotten  gains  tells  too 
well  the  story  of  Israel’s  social  life.  Amos  sums  it  up  in 
a  single  philippic  of  eight  Hebrew  words,  “And  a  man 
and  his  father  go  unto  the  same  maiden,  to  profane  my 
holy  name”  (2 :7) .  And  it  was  all  in  the  name  of  religion ! 
God  had  found  another  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  they 
were  ripe  for  burning ! 

But  there  were  other  blasphemies  than  this  in  the  name 
of  religion.  Israel  had  spumed  the  chastisements  of  God, 
encouraged  the  Nazarites  to  drink  wine  and  commanded 
the  prophets  not  to  prophecy  (2:11-12).  The  false  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  were  still  minting  a 
counterfeit  spirituality.  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Samaria,  Dan, 
and  other  sanctuaries  and  high  places  in  Israel  were  run¬ 
ning  night  and  day;  and  even  the  coinage  of  the  distant 
Judean  Be’er  Sheba  (8:14)  was  recorded  at  par  value. 
The  false  altars  groaned  beneath  the  false  sacrifices  of 
beast  and  meal  and  drink  offering.^  Thank  offering, 
peace  offering,  freewill  offering,  feast,  music,  song,  even 
tithes  abounded  at  their  sanctuaries;  but  beneath  this 
ostensive  ritual  worship  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  seen  the 


»  4:4-5,  5:21-23. 
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fiend  form  of  Ba'alism.  Alas  for  Israel,  she  had  dis¬ 
covered  she  could  not  serve  two  masters — Jehovah  and 
Ba’al — and  she  had  chosen  Ba’al !  She  had  chosen  death. 

“I  saw  the  Lord  standing  beside  the  altar:  and  he  said,  Smite  the 
capitals,  that  the  thresholds  may  shake;  and  break  them  in  pieces 
on  the  head  of  all  of  them;  and  I  will  slay  the  last  of  them  with 
the  sword:  there  shall  not  one  of  them  flee  away,  and  there  shall 
not  one  of  them  escape.  Though  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall 
my  hand  take  them;  and  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence 
will  I  bring  them  down.  And  though  they  hide  themselves  in  the 
top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them  out  thence;  and  though 
they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  1 
command  the  serpent,  and  it  shall  bite  them.  And  though  they  go 
into  captivity  before  their  enem’es,  thence  will  I  command  the  sword, 
and  it  shall  slay  them:  and  I  will  set  mine  eye.s  upon  them  for 
evil,  and  not  for  good”  9:1-4. 

Since  God’s  chastisements  had  been  of  no  avail  to  a 
wayward  and  blasphemous  Israel,  God  was  compelled  by 
his  own  moral  personality  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of 
doom  upon  the  Northern  Kingdom.  The  outline  of  that 
message  of  judgment  as  given  through  his  spokesman 
Amos  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Introduction  to  Entire  Prophecy  1:1 

Title  of  book — Words  of  Amos. 

Author  of  book — Amos. 

Occupation  of  author — shepherd. 

Subject  of  the  prophecy — Israel,  i.e.,  Northern  Kingdom. 

Date  of  prophecy — reigns  of  Uzziah,  King  of  Judah  and  Jero¬ 
boam,  son  of  Joash,  King  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake. 

I.  The  Universal  Sentence  of  Punishment  Pro¬ 
nounced  Upon  Sinful  Nations  I-II 

Introduction.  God  is  now  ready  to  judge  thfe  nations. 

A.  Damascus  for  atrocities  in  war. 

B.  Gaza  for  slave  catching  and  trading. 

C.  Tyre  for  slave  catching,  trading  and  violation  of  treaty. 

D.  Edom  for  bloody  violation  of  racial  ties. 

E.  Ammon  for  crimes  against  womanhood  in  war. 

F.  Moab  for  desecration  of  the  dead. 

All  the  above  are  sins  involving  the  violation  of  the  con¬ 
science.  They  are  sins  even  according  to  natural  theology, 
and  even  according  to  natural  theology  must  be  punished. 
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G.  Judah  for  rejecting  the  Law  of  Jehovah. 

The  above  sin  was  more;  it  was  the  violation  of  Revelation. 
According  to  that  revelation  was  to  be  its  punishment. 

H.  Israel  for  violating  both  laws  of  conscience  and  Revelation. 
Conclusion:  The  Amorite  was  destroyed  from  Palestine  for  sins 

involving  the  violation  of  conscience.  How  much  greater  shall  be 
the  doom  of  Israel  which  has  violated  not  only  the  laws  of  conscience 
but  also  the  Law  of  Revelation. 

II.  A  Specific  Indictment  of  Israel’s  Sins.  III-IV 

Introduction.  God  has  revealed  his  purpose  to  judge  Israel. 

A.  Serious  nature  of  the  crimes. 

Violence  and  robbery  in  the  palaces — conscience. 

False  worship  in  the  sanctuaries — Revelation. 

Degenerate  womanhood — conscience. 

Corrupt  church — Revelation. 

B.  InefFectualness  of  previous  warnings. 

Conclusion:  “Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  Oh  Israel”. 

III.  A  Final  Opportunity  for  Israel  to  Plead  Guilty 

TO  Her  Sins  AND  Repent.  V:1-15 

Introduction.  Judgment  shall  leave  only  a  tithe  to  Israel. 

A.  Seek  ye  Jehovah  and  ye  shall  live. 

B.  Seek  ye  good  and  not  evil  that  ye  may  live,  i.e.,  seek  to  pro¬ 

mote  good. 

Conclusion:  Jehovah  may  be  gracious  to  the  remnant  of  Joseph. 

IV.  Judgment  Pronounced  Upon  a  Guilty  and 
Unrepenting  Israel.  V-16 — IX  :4 

Introduction.  Lamentation  shall  be  the  only  language  of  the 
nation. 

A.  The  day  of  Jehovah  which  Israel  expected  to  bring  blessing 

to  her  shall  bring  inescapable  doom. 

B.  False  worship  cannot  avert  the  doom. 

C.  Israel  of  Palestine  shall  suffer  the  same  judgment  as  the 

Israel  of  the  wilderness  for  each  worshipped  Jehovah  and 
other  gods. 

D.  The  revelling  leaders  of  Israel  and  Judah’s  sin  shall  go  first 

into  captivity.  Nation  shall  follow. 

E.  Israel  shall  be  destroyed  from  Hamath  to  brook  of  Arabah. 

F.  Visions  and  interludes  intensify  the  message  of  doom.  The 

theme  is  the  same  as  before.  The  introduction  of  the  visions 
gives  an  opportunity  to  reiterate  the  message. 
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1.  The  chastisement  of  the  locust  and  the  fire  visions  is  super- 

ceded  by  the  doom  of  the  plumb  line  vision. 

2.  Episode  of  Amos  and  Amaziah. 

3.  Doom  reiterated  by  vision  of  basket  of  summer  fruit. 

4.  Israel  shall  face  a  famine  for  the  word  of  God. 

5.  Vision  of  the  Lord  at  the  altar — none  can  escape  the  Omnipo¬ 

tent  Jehovah. 

Conclusion'.  Same  as  that  for  the  whole  book,  i.e. 

Conclusion  to  Entire  Prophecy.  IX:5-14 

A.  To-  all  nations,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Israel  is  no  ex¬ 

ception. 

B.  To  the  faithful  in  Israel,  i.e.,  the  remnant,  is  the  glorious 

Messianic  promise. 

It  is  now  time  to  summarize  ve  briefly  the  theological 
message  of  the  book.  The  most  ^mmon  designation  of 
God  that  he  uses  is  Jehovah.^  Very  often  this  title  is 
combined  with  others,  one  of  the  longest  combinations 
being  “Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  the  Lord’’  (5:16). 

The  doxologies*  speak  of  God’s  work  as  Creator;  and 
the  chastisements  (4;16ff)  show  His  Providence  in  the 
natural  world.  His  part  in  history  is  shown  by  such 
episodes  as  those  related  to  the  Amorites  (1 :9) ,  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  (9:7),  and  the  Philistines  (9:7).  The  omnipres¬ 
ence  and  omnipotence  of  God  are  seen  in  the  vision  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  IX.  The  uniqueness  or  holiness 
of  God  is  shown  by  the  oath  taken  by  His  holiness  (4:2). 
Righteousness  is  the  outstanding  attribute  of  God  which 
the  prophet  stresses ;  although  he  also  treats  the  grace  of 
God,  especially  in  Chapter  V. 

Concerning  man,  the  prophet  teaches  that  he  is  a  moral 
being  responsible  to  God  and  that  conscience  is  sin-con¬ 
demning  (I  :II) .  Men  have  a  moral  choice  and  the  prophet 
calls  on  them  to  use  that  choice  and  to  repent  of  their 
evil  actions  (5:4ff).  All  men  are  the  recipients  of  God’s 
common  grace,  but  in  addition  to  this  Israel  has  been  given 
a  divine  revelation  (2:4,  9-12;  3:7). 

Concerning  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God,  the 
prophet  gives  God’s  call  to  repentance  (5:4fF)  as  “the 


A  Fifty-two  times. 

1  4:13;  5:8-9;  9:5-6. 
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way.”  But  after  repentance  men  must  show  their  faith 
by  their  works  (5:14).  Upon  the  unrepentant  is  the 
doom  of  God’s  wrath  (9  :l-4) .  Worship  and  ritualism  are 
worthless  (4:4-5;  5:21-27)  unless  devoted  to  the  one 
living  and  true  God.  Chastisements  and  extraordinary 
providences  are  a  special  means  of  grace  to  turn  man  to 
his  God  (4:6-11).  The  prophet  is  God’s  human  agent  to 
urge  men  unto  this  reconciliation  (3:7;  7:14-15). 

And  down  through’  the  centuries  this  Amos  call  for  men 
to  be  reconciled  to  God  has  been  echoing  and  to-day  it 
challenges  us  to  consider  both  our  faith  and  our  works 
to  see  if  they  are  Tehovah  or  of  Ba’al. 


CHRIST’S  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN  AND  SIN 

BY  H.  J.  FLOWERS,  B.D. 

KEATS,  ENGLAND 

The  message  of  salvation  was  at  the  heart  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  His  message  was  a  Gospel.  His  desire 
was  to  save  men  from  sin  and  all  its  consequences.  He 
began  His  memorable  sermon  at  Nazareth  with  the  start¬ 
ling  assertion  that  the  promised  day  of  deliverance  had 
at  last  come.  His  preaching  was  addressed  to  sinners, 
to  the  weary,  the  outcast,  the  lonely,  those  in  need  of  a 
physician,  the  depraved.  Such  a  message  demands  a  two¬ 
fold  view  of  human  nature.  First  of  all,  man  is  dear  to 
God.  God  loves  him  and  wants  him.  He  is  a  being  of 
dignity  and  worth.  And  then  secondly,  man  is  lost.  He 
has  wandered  from  home.  He  has  to  be  sought  for  and 
brought  back.  There  is  a  barrier  between  him  and  God. 
That  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  man  as  it  was  conceived 
by  Jesus.  In  the  life  of  men,  there  is  the  combination  of 
dignity  and  tragedy.  Ordinary  men  and  women  are  at 
once  the  children  of  God  and  the  servants  of  the  devil. 
Our  Lord’s  whole  attitude  to  human  nature  resolves  itself 
into  those  two  thoughts. 

We  are  met  on  every  page  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  evidence  of  this.  The  work  of  Jesus  was  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  the  Good  News,  the  Glad  Tidings.  He  spoke 
to  men,  conscious  of  their  depravity  and  yet  unfalteringly 
confident  of  the  love  of  a  Father  whose  grace  could  reach 
down  to  the  deepest  roots  of  their  worst  faults,  and  make 
them  to  be  ineffective.  It  was  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of 
God,  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  early  Church 
was  privileged  to  preach.  The  name  of  the  babe  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  was  Jesus,  “Saviour,”  for  He  was  to  save  the  people 
from  their  sins.  The  message  given  to  the  shepherds  was, 
“Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall 
be  to  all  people,  for  there  is  born  to  you  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.”  There 
was  “no  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men 
whereby  men  must  be  saved.”  This  is  the  general  tone 
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of  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  might  do  this  for  one  and 
that  for  another.  To  the  blind,  He  might  give  sight.  To 
the  sick,  He  might  give  health.  To  the  hungry.  He  might 
give  food.  To  the  dead.  He  might  give  life.  But  all 
this  gracious  activity  was  taken  to  be  symbolical  of  a 
greater  work  which  embraced  it  all,  a  work  which  had 
directly  to  do  with  the  soul  of  man,  the  work  of  bringing 
the  wandering  children  of  God  back  to  the  home  of  their 
Father. 

I. 

The  first  point  that  needs  examination  in  the  study  of 
the  doctrine  of  man  is  one  of  psychology.  There  is  no 
need  to  take  very  seriously  the  many  attempts  to  work 
out  a  scientific  Biblical  Psychology,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  Bible  certainly  gives  us 
considerable  guidance  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  but 
it  is  of  no  more  assistance  in  the  study  of  scientific  psy¬ 
chology  than  it  is  in  the  scientific  study  of  geology  or 
astronomy.  Many  psychological  terms  are  used  in  the 
Bible,  and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  exegetical  scholar 
is  to  find  out  the  meanings  given  to  those  terms,  so  as  to 
appreciate  the  world  view  at  the  back  of  them.  But  in 
the  Bible,  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  made  to  reach 
scientific  accuracy  in  the  study  of  the  mental  life.  The 
writers  are  quite  non-philosophical.  There  is  nothing 
approaching  analytical  psychology.  We  are  going  to  the 
Bible  for  the  wrong  purpose  if  we  demand  that  accurate 
use  of  terms  and  that  careful  arrangement  of  particular 
facts  which  we  have  the  right  to  expect  from  the  pro¬ 
fessedly  accurate  psychologist.  The  writers  of  the  Bible 
view  people  in  the  concrete  and  never  in  the  abstract. 
They  put  a  variety  of  meanings  into  their  words.  We 
must  endeavour  to  study  the  way  the  terms  are  used 
and  the  sense  the  writers  put  into  them,  and  reject  any 
and  every  attempt  to  make  Scripture  fit  into  a  regular 
system  imported  from  the  outside  or  indeed  into  any  sys¬ 
tem  whatever.  The  Bible  is  written  to  show  the  growth 
of  the  religious  education  of  the  race  at  the  hands  of  God, 
the  revelation  of  God  in  the  history  of  Israel,  the  coming 
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of  Jesus  and  the  happenings  of  the  early  Church,  for  the 
inspiration,  encouragement  and  warning  of  future  gener¬ 
ations.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be,  a  scientific 
text-book  on  history,  geology  or  anthropology.  This  warn¬ 
ing  still  needs  to  be  given,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much 
work  has  been  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  to  prove  that 
the  Bible  is  written  in  a  popular  way  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses  only.  There  are  thousands,  and  many  professing 
scholars  among  them,  who  treat  it  as  a  text-bok  for  every 
branch  of  science,  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  discoveries 
of  the  most  acute  investigators  and  to  overthrow  the  as¬ 
certained  facts  of  the  most  reliable  students.  The  Bible 
stands  out  as  the  greatest  book  of  time,  when  it  is  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  written.  It  is 
foolish  to  spoil  the  good  effect  of  that  by  drawing  from  it 
a  mass  of  absurd  incongruities,  in  the  attempt  to  make 
it  teach  what,*  as  a  matter  of  plain  honest  fact,  it  never 
attempts  to  teach. 

I  shall  not  try  to  conduct  an  enquiry  into  the  use  of 
psychological  terms  in  the  Bible  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find 
all  they  need  in  any  of  the  reliable  books  on  Biblical  Theol¬ 
ogy  or,  if  they  desire  to  take  it  further,  in  such  books 
as  Laidlaw’s  “The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,”  or  better  still, 
in  H.  W.  Robinson’s  “Christian  Doctrine  of  Man.”  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  lay  the  basis  of  our  future  thought 
by  making  two  points  clear.  Jesus  shares  the  standpoint 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  Jewish  teaching  in  general  on 
the  question  of  the  constitution  of  man.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  view  man  from  the  scientific  standpoint.  A 
man  is  described  as  he  appears  to  his  ordinary  unsophisti¬ 
cated  fellows,  not  as  he  appears  to  the  psychologist  or 
the  anthropologist.  Two  points  then,  and  only  two  points, 
arising  out  of  the  study  of  Biblical  Psychology  are  of  use 
for  our  purpose. 

(1)  Man  is  essentially  a  unity.  We  find  this  clearly 
put  in  Gen.  II  :7,  and  we  need  not  take  the  investigation 
any  further.  For  neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity  has 
ever  denied  that  the  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
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of  life  so  that  he  became  a  living  soul.  The  two  elements 
of  matter  and  spirit  have  always  been  regarded  as  the 
constitutive  elements  in  human  life.  There  may  have  been 
speculation  concerning  the  origin  of  man,  concerning  the 
precise  time  and  the  precise  way  in  which  he  first  set  foot 
on  earth  (and  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  decisive 
voice  rests  with  the  scientist  and  not  with  the  theologian) , 
but  to  those  whose  thinking  has  been  inspired  by  religious 
belief,  it  has  always  been  a  self-evident  fact  that  man  is  a 
citizen  of  two  worlds,  the  world  of  material  nature  and  the 
world  of  God.  But  in  spite  of  that  duality  of  origin,  he  is  a 
living  soul.  He  has  not  a  soul:  he  is  one.  Soul  in  the 
Bible  does  not  stand  for  some  sort  of  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciple  which  makes  man  what  he  is:  it  stands  for  life 
embodied,  man  as  he  is,  body  and  soul,  in  actual  concrete 
fact.  God’s  breath  makes  the  whole  and  is  therefore  in 
the  whole.  All  theories  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
are  ruled  out  automatically  on  this  standpoint,  just  as  are 
all  those  philosophical  theories  which  make  the  soul  to 
be  the  man,  masquerading  rather  shamefacedly  in  the 
prison-house  of  the  body.  It  also  rules  out  those  theories 
which  speak  of  the  body  and  the  soul  as  though  they  were 
two  different  entities,  and  the  breath  of  God  as  a  sort  of 
deus  ex  machina  which  brings  the  duality  into  the  unity 
“man.”  According  to  the  common  Biblical  standpoint, 
soul  and  body  are  never  found  separately.  Man  is  not 
formed  of  body  and  soul.  “The  soul  is  the  soul  of  the 
body  and  the  body  is  the  body  of  the  soul.”  There  is  no 
applauding  of  the  activities  of  the  soul,  as  though  they 
were  all-important,  together  with  a  maligning  of  the 
activities  of  the  body  as  though  they  were  not  important 
at  all.  The  Bible  gives  not  a  scrap  of  support  to  the  con¬ 
temptuous  attitude  to  the  body  shown  by  some  religious 
people.  Even  immortality  is  viewed  as  the  immortality 
of  the  complete  man.  What  is  looked  for  is  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  body.  Man  does  not  possess  a  soul,  and  the 
soul  is  not  part  of  the  man.  It  cannot  be  severed  from 
him  and  leave  anything  remaining.  Soul  and  body  are 
inextricably  bound  together  in  the  concrete  life. 
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(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  puts  an  equal  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  fact  that  man  is  a  duality  of  body  and  soul. 
From  one  standpoint,  he  belongs  to  and  is  part  of  the 
material  universe.  He  may  have  come  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth  or  from  a  lower  organism.  It  does  not  matter 
for  our  purpose.  He  is  composed  of  the  same  stuff  as 
the  earth,  has  to  obey  its  laws,  depends  upon  physical 
food,  lives  a  genuinely  animal  life,  and  at  death,  crumbles 
into  dust.  The  Bible  recognizes  that.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  never  once  believes  that  such  a  physical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  man  gives  an  adequate  account  of  him.  Man 
has  the  power  of  concentrated  thought.  He  knows  what 
it  is  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  to  move 
towards  the  realization  of  an  ideal,  and  to  crave  after 
fellowship  with  God.  It  is  such  activities  that  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  him  and  distinguish  him  from  all  else  on 
earth.  He  is  linked  to  the  lower  creation  but  he  is  made 
what  he  is  by  the  in-breathing  of  the  breath  of  God.  It 
is  this  duality  of  origin  that  gives  him  the  capacity  for 
struggling  and  moral  growth.  If  he  were  no  more  than 
one  of  the  lower  creation,  although  he  might  have  the 
rudiments  of  conscience,  language,  and  thought,  yet  the 
worlds  of  literature,  science,  adventure,  imagination, 
idealism  and  religion  would  be  closed  to  him.  If  he  were 
free  from  the  influences  of  a  physical  organism,  if  he 
possessed  nothing  but  what  came  to  him  directly  from 
God,  he  would  presumably  be  saved  from  much  sorrow 
and  suffering,  but  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  enjoying  that  calmness  and  serenity  which 
can  come  only  after  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won 
within  the  soul.  It  is  because  a  man  can  be  torn  with  in¬ 
ward  strife,  and  be  his  own  battlefield  and  judge,  that 
he  is  so  unique  in  God’s  creation  and  so  dear  to  God. 
He  shares  in  the  life  both  of  nature  and  of  God.  His 
body  comes  to  him  from  the  earth  and  shares  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  fortunes  of  earth,  but  he  is  eternal  and  enjoys 
the  fellowship  of  God. 

But  though  the  Scriptures,  and  Jesus  with  them,  teach 
consistently  this  duality  in  human  nature,  we  must  be 
careful  to  interpret  it  aright.  As  we  have  seen,  it  means 
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the  combination  in  one  person  of  the  divine  and  the  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  not  a  question  of  two  natures,  the  bodily  and 
the  mental,  united  by  the  spirit.  Such  a  conception  is 
neither  Biblical  nor  scientific.  Neither  is  it  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  on  the  lines  of  the  modem  contrast  of  soul  and 
body.  The  psychology  of  the  New  Testament  is,  in  the 
main,  that  of  the  Old.  Johannine  and  Pauline  psychology 
is  not  Greek,  but  Hebrew.  New  terms  may  indeed  be 
taken  over  from  the  Greeks,  “sarkic”  and  “psycic,” 
“soma”  as=to,  practically,  our  “body,”  and  “sarx”  as 
=“flesh,”  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed.  But  in  essen¬ 
tials,  the  psychology  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  the 
Old.  And  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  antithesis  of  soul 
and  body  does  not  exist.  In  fact,  the  word  for  “body” 
is  not  found:  such  words  as  “flesh,”  “bone”  or  “trunk” 
have  to  be  used  instead.  And  for  the  matter  of  that,  a 
fixed  word  for  man’s  higher  nature  is  not  to  be  found: 
“spirit,”  “soul”  and  “heart”  all  have  to  do  duty  for  that. 
The  Greek  contrast  between  the  soul  as  immaterial  and 
the  body  as  material,  though  it  has  not  been  without  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  history  of  Christian  thought,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  contrast  there,  is  be¬ 
tween  the  God-given  higher  powers  and  the  lower  earthly 
given  faculties,  joined  together  inextricably  in  the  one 
personality.  The  duality  and  the  unity  give  the  reason 
alike  for  man’s  weakness  and  strength. 

II. 

The  doctrine  of  man  is  of  supreme  importance  in  any 
religion  or  philosophy.  It,  together  with  the  doctrine  of 
God,  must  be  the  bar  at  which  any  theory  of  life  must 
stand  for  judgment.  The  Pantheism  which  loses  the  per¬ 
sonal  God  in  the  phenomena  and  happenings  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world;  the  Deism  which  makes  God  to  be  entirely 
transcendent  over  the  world,  its  creator  and  lawgiver,  but 
as  sitting  in  isolated  calm  outside  of  it,  and  taking  no 
active  interest  in  the  doings  of  its  inhabitants;  the  Athe¬ 
ism  which  denies  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  the  Agnosticism 
which  says  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  might 
as  well  not  be  a  God,  for  we  can  know  nothing  about  Him : 
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all  these  theories  fail  to  stand  the  test,  and  present  a  com¬ 
pletely  unsatisfying  answer  to  some  of  the  most  real 
problems  of  existence  and  the  most  assured  intuitions  of 
the  human  soul.  And  the  Pantheism  which  denies  to  men 
any  real  existence  and  submerges  them  in  the  “All” ;  the 
Determinism  which  denies  to  men  any  freedom  of  action 
or  thought;  the  Predestinarianism  which  holds  that  all 
that  happens  is  predestined  by  God :  all  these  theories  fail 
to  account  for  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  do  injustice 
to  the  assured  products  of  man’s  own  thought  and  work. 
Any  theory  which  robs  God  or  man  of  real  personality  and 
existence,  dignity  and  worth,  must  be  immediately  re¬ 
jected,  no  matter  how  plausible  may  be  the  arguments 
raised  in  support  of  it.  One  of  the  greatest  struggles  of 
Christianity  has  been  to  win  a  peace  for  the  theory  of 
man  as  being  of  worth.  In  face  of  Pantheism,  Deism, 
Agnosticism  and  Atheism,  Christianity  has  called,  through 
the  centuries,  for  faith  in  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Liord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  existent,  knowable, 
perfectly  good  and  holy,  and  entirely  spiritual.  And  in 
face  of  the  theories  which  have  gone  far  to  rob  man  of 
his  dignity  and  independency,  Christianity  has  taught 
that  man  is  dear  to  God,  is  made  in  the  divine  image,  is 
worthy  of  the  utmost  sacrifice,  and  was  the  prime  cause 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  death  on 
the  Cross.  How  far  is  this  warranted  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus? 

Lord  Haldane  has  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  is  the  discovery  of  Jesus.  That  is  slightly 
exaggerated.  Judaism  before  Jesus  had  held  a  dignified 
view  of  man.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Man  as  such  was  never  regarded  highly  by  any 
people  or  thinker  in  the  Ancient  world  except  in  Israel, 
and  even  in  Israel,  it  was  only  the  faithful  son  of  Abraham 
who  was  thought  worthy  of  regard.  The  sinner,  the 
foreigner,  and  the  ignorant,  were  all  thought  to  be  outside 
the  pale  of  God.  But  such  sayings  as  these  are  to  be 
found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Gospels.  “Is  not  the 
life  more  than  meat?”  “The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
all  numbered.”  “The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
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not  man  for  the  Sabbath.”  “What  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul?”  Jesus  was  essentially  a  demo¬ 
crat.  He  was  capable  of  realizing  the  hidden  worth  of 
every  single  person  He  met.  In  spite  of  the  unpromising 
nature  of  the  exterior  of  most  people,  He  believed  un¬ 
falteringly  that  in  each  was  a  spark  from  the  fire  of  God. 
Nobody  had  worn  out  the  patience  of  God.  Nobody  was 
outside  the  circle  of  His  loving  interest  and  care.  Jesus 
surrounded  Himself  with  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sinful, 
and  the  ignorant.  He  judged  people  by  their  need.  He 
saw  the  divine  possibilities  in  everyone,  even  in  the  most 
hopeless  sinner  or  the  humblest  of  children.  That  im¬ 
pression  we  get  on  every  page  of  the  Gospels,  and  the 
more  we  read  them,  the  more  firmly  fixed  does  the  im¬ 
pression  become.  The  whole  work  of  Jesus  shows  us 
the  worthy  conception  He  had  of  ordinary  human  life. 
His  view  of  man  was  the  natural  offshoot  of  His  belief 
in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  But  this  impression  will 
appear  in  a  much  clearer  light,  if  we  take  up  a  few  points 
and  study  them  a  little  more  closely. 

(1)  First  of  all,  then,  Jesus  showed  the  greatness  of 
human  life  by  the  way  in  which  He  put  it  above  all  other 
forms  of  existence  and  all  other  institutions,  (a)  He 
showed  the  superiority  of  man  over  established  religious 
institutions.  “The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath.”  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of 
that,  we  need  to  realize  the  hold  that  the  Sabbath  had 
over  the  Jew.  It  was,  together  with  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision,  the  great  outward  sign  of  God’s  favour  to  Israel. 
Upon  obedience  to  it,  depended  a  man’s  place  in  the  glori¬ 
fied  Israel.  It  was  the  test  case  in  the  whole  legal  code. 
No  crime,  not  even  the  crime  of  murder  or  adultery,  was 
considered  worse  than  the  crime  of  violating  the  Sabbath. 
But  Jesus  looked  upon  it  as  given  for  rest  and  worship 
and  the  education  of  the  soul.  It  was  to  be  a  delight  and 
not  a  burden.  Obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
modified  by  tradition,  was  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
man’s  health  or  true  spiritual  growth.  Religious  institu¬ 
tions,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  are  made  for  the  sake  of 
man’s  development,  and  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 
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It  is  better  to  break  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  than  it  is  to 
allow  anyone  to  remain  in  pain  a  single  day  longer  than 
is  necessary,  (b)  Jesus  put  man  above  all  other  crea¬ 
tures.  “Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment?”  “Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet 
your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow;  they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet  I 
say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass 
of  the  field,  which  today  is  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith?”  Here  Jesus  is  typically  Jewish.  The  general 
faith  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  whatever  subsidiary 
purposes  God  may  have  in  His  creation,  the  goal  and  final 
purpose  of  it  is  man.  There  is  no  reason  to  the  Jew  why 
God  should  work  during  five  days  making  night  and  day, 
heaven  and  sea  and  earth,  moon  and  sun  and  stars,  ani¬ 
mals  and  fishes  and  plants,  unless  He  planned  right  from 
the  very  beginning  to  make  man  on  the  sixth  day.  The 
world  is  man’s  home.  It  is  for  him  to  live  in,  feed  upon, 
live  by,  and  discipline  his  soul  in.  The  mountains  and 
the  streams,  the  seas  and  the  brooks,  the  shining  of  the 
sun  by  day  and  of  the  moon  by  night,  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,  the  fish  in  the  streams,  the  birds  in  the 
air,  the  trees  in  the  forests,  the  corn  in  the  valleys :  it  all 
belongs  to  God,  but  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  man.  It  is  to 
sustain  him  and  give  him  life  and  happiness,  (c)  Jesus 
put  the  value  of  a  single  human  life  above  the  value  of 
the  whole  physical  universe.  “What  shall  it  profit  a  man, 
though  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul?”  No¬ 
where  else  but  in  revealed  religion,  and  particularly  in 
Jesus,  do  we  find  it  said  so  emphatically  and  pointedly 
that  the  moral  health  and  growth  of  a  single  human  life 
is  of  more  value  than  the  whole  physical  universe  beside. 

(2)  But  we  can  go  further  than  that.  Jesus  builds  up 
His  doctrine  upon  the  Old  Testament,  which  shows  us  in 
unparalled  manner  the  dignity  and  supreme  excellence 
of  man.  In  spite  of  human  ignorance  and  sin,  prophets 
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and  psalmists  were  confident  of  the  nearness  of  God  to 
men,  His  interest  in  their  doings,  His  continual  care  for 
them  and  revelation  to  them.  His  craving  for  their  fellow¬ 
ship,  His  searching  for  them  as  they  tried  to  escape  from 
Him,  His  forgiveness  and  mercy  and  untiring  love. 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul.  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.”  “What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  And  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  For  thou  hast  made  him  but 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  him  with  glory 
and  honor.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands.  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  whatsoever  passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  sea.”  “The  Lord  is  the  portion 
of  mine  inheritance  and  my  cup.  Thou  maintainest  my 
lot.  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places :  yea, 
I  have  a  goodly  heritage.”  “And  God  said,  ‘Let  us  make 
man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle  and  over  all  the  earth,  and 
over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  earth.*  ’* 
“Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  Him.”  “Like  as  a  mother  comforteth  her 
child,  so  will  I  comfort  thee.”  Such  sayings  as  these 
would  probably  occur  to  the  majority  of  people,  but  they 
all  show  the  dignified  manner  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
looks  at  man.  This  can  be  illustrated  in  two  or  three 
ways,  each  of  which  Jesus  takes  up,  even  though  at  the 
same  time.  He  modifies  them  all  by  reason  of  His  own 
knowledge  and  experience. 

(a)  Man  was  regarded  as  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  We  have  seen  already  that  an  examination  of  the 
psychological  terms  of  the  Bible  gives  us  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  duality  in  unity.  That  is  substantiated  when 
we  look  at  the  two  stories  of  creation  in  the  book  of  Gene¬ 
sis.  We  will  take  the  second  story  first.  It  gives  us  a 
detail  of  the  greatest  importance,  a  doctrine  which  runs 
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right  through  Scripture  and  is  accepted  without  question 
by  the  Christian  faith.  “The  Lord  God  formed  man  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.”  Two 
facts  here  are  important.  First,  we  are  part  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  universe.  God  made  us  out  of  it.  We  share  its  for¬ 
tunes.  We  are  dependent  upon  it.  We  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  it.  We  are,  to  an  extent,  nature’s  children,  and  if  we 
are  to  secure  her  smile,  we  must  obey  her  laws.  And  so 
the  world  is  a  good  place.  The  body  of  man  is  good.  And 
it  all  came  from  God.  There  have  been  sects  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  which  have  denied  this,  with  the  consequence 
that  they  have  either  given  way  to  the  most  extreme 
license  or  else  regarded  their  bodily  passions  as  evil  and 
have  tried  to  crush  them.  Men  have  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  using  the  body  for  the  cause  of  God  if  they  deny 
that  it  came  from  Him.  Second,  God  breathed  into  man 
and  he  became  a  living  soul.  What  that  means  is  that 
man  became  a  creature  with  life  and  breath  in  him,  like 
any  other  living  creature.  .  But  there  is  a  difference.  God 
breaths  breath  into  man:  He  breaths  it  into  no  other 
creature.  All  others  depend  for  their  existence  upon  each 
other  and  upon  the  products  of  the  earth.  Man  needs 
something  more.  He  needs  the  inbreathing  of  the  breath 
of  God.  The  Bible  is  interested  in  the  natural  world,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  man’s  life.  That  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  separateness  of  man  is  to  be  found  all  through 
the  Scriptures.  God  made  all  things,  but  of  them  all, 
man  alone  knows  that  God  did  make  him.  God  made 
all  things  to  obey  His  will,  and  man  alone  knows  how  to 
defy  it.  Far  above  all  animals  and  plants,  far  above  the 
earth  and  the  stars,  far  above  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
stands  man,  the  only  one  among  them  all  who  can  know 
God  or  love  Him  or  disobey  Him. 

The  other  text  tells  us  that  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image.  There  is  nothing  loftier  than  that.  There  is  no 
single  saying  which  has  coloured  Biblical  thinking  about 
human  life  more  than  that.  But  what  does  it  mean?  It 
is  one  of  those  ideas  that  history  alone  can  interpret. 
Man  began  his  career  with  very  small  possessions,  with 
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only  an  instinctive  knowledge,  with  no  other  language 
than  the  instinctive  cries  of  pleasure  and  pain,  with  no 
other  ethic  than  the  knowledge  that,  if  he  did  certain 
things,  all  would  go  well,  and  that  if  he  did  certain  other 
things,  all  would  go  ill;  with  no  other  religion  than  the 
feeling  of  awe  at  the  world  he  lived  in.  And  from  those 
crude  origins,  God  has  built  up  man.  He  now  has  pos¬ 
sessions  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  He  has  such  a 
grasp  of  language  that  he  can  interpret  the  song  of  the 
bird,  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart,  and  the  deep  mysteries  of  God.  He  has 
learned  how  to  become  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  lord 
of  the  fowl  and  the  brute.  He  has  crossed  the  seas,  scaled 
the  mountains,  gone  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
flown  above  the  clouds.  Every  century  has  taken  him 
further  from  the  animal  and  nearer  to  God.  He  has 
learned  how  to  build  houses  and  has  laid  out  gardens 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  He  has  written  books  and  founded 
religions.  He  has  overthrown  great  civilizations  and  es¬ 
tablished  gieater  empires.  He  has  read  many  of  the 
secrets  of  the  universe,  discovered  its  properties,  and 
learned  how  to  enrich  his  life  by  means  of  them.  And, 
above  all,  he  has  so  cultivated  the  life  of  God  in  his  own 
soul  that,  in  the  fullness  of  the  times,  God  could  send  His 
Son  that  in  Him  all  might  have  life  and  be  made  to  see. 
Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  because  he  has  powers 
which  take  him  daily  further  and  further  from  his  origin 
in  the  earth  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  destiny  in  God. 

This  is  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  Bible,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  modern  thinkers  are  in  sympathy  with  it. 
Jesus  does  not  directly  use  the  term  “image  of  God,”  but 
all  His  teaching  depends  upon  the  belief  that  God  and 
man  are  of  the  same  spiritual  nature.  God  is  Father: 
man  is  son.  Man  was  called  into  being  by  God,  and  just 
as  the  child  is  in  the  likeness  of  the  father,  so  man  is  in 
the  likeness  of  God.  The  relationship  of  son  and  Father 
between  man  and  God  is  never  interpreted  by  Jesus  on 
the  lines  of  creature  and  creator,  but  on  the  lines  of  moral 
likeness.  In  all  creation,  there  are  signs  of  God,  of  His 
power,  knowledge,  wisdom  and  love.  But  in  man,  we  find 
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evidences  not  only  of  the  operations  of  God,  but  of  His 
very  Spirit.  Man  also  has,  though  in  a  minor  degree, 
power,  knowledge,  wisdom  and  love.  He  has  the  power 
of  abstract  thought.  He  is  amenable  to  moral  principles. 
He  has  the  capacity  for  religion.  His  mental  structure  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  God.  In  his  spiritual  life, 
he  is  akin  to  his  Maker.  To  Jesus,  God  is  the  great  lover 
of  men.  He  is  the  moral  standard.  Man  is  to  be  holy, 
as  God  is,  and  loving  and  merciful  and  forgiving.  He 
is  expected  to  reproduce  in  himself  the  ethical  character 
of  God.  Such  statements  could  be  made  only  concerning 
one  who  occupies  an  extremely  high  place  in  the  scale 
of  being. 

(b)  A  second  factor  which  Jesus  shared  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Jews  was  belief  in  the  freedom  of  man. 
There  is  little  speculation  about  this  in  the  Scriptures, 
either  canonical  or  non-canonical.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  two  doctrines  of  freedom  and  predetermination  are 
held  together  side  by  side,  without  there  being  thought 
to  be  any  contradiction  between  the  two.  On  the  one 
hand,  man  is  free  to  direct  his  own  life.  He  is  blamed 
when  he  disobeys  the  revealed  commandments  of  God. 
Forgiveness  is  freely  given  if  he  repents,  and  punishment 
threatened  if  he  does  not,  and  forgiveness  and  punishment 
are  both  alike  ridiculous  on  a  deterministic  theory  of 
human  life.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  is  referred  to 
God.  Darkness  and  light  are  both  alike  the  work  of  His 
hand.  He  is  omnipotent  and  omniscient.  He  foresaw  all 
from  the  very  beginning  and  determined  all.  There  is 
no  debate  in  Judaism  over  the  fact  that  these  two  beliefs 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man  must 
be  held  by  religious  people.  The  only  debate  is  as  to  the 
way  each  should  be  accepted,  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  should  be  allowed  to  affect  each  other.  Some  stressed 
the  sovereignty  of  God  to  such  an  extent  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  moral  life  of  man  was  very  seriously  threatened, 
whereas  others  stressed  the  freedom  of  man  to  such  an 
extent  that  God  was  robbed  of  His  sovereignty  and  almost 
of  His  knowledge.  The  task  of  the  theological  thinker 
was  to  discover  the  way  in  which  both  these  views  could 
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be  accepted  without  either  being  injured.  Much  the  same 
thing  could  be  said  of  the  non-canonical  Jewish  literature 
and  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  this  question  was  one  of  the  bones  of  con¬ 
tention  between  the  Jewish  sects.  “Now  for  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  they  say  that  some  actions,  but  not  all,  are  the  work 
of  fate,  and  that  some  of  them  are  in  our  own  power,  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  fate,  but  are  not  caused  by  fate. 
But  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  affirm  that  fate  governs  all 
things,  and  that  nothing  befalls  men  but  what  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  determination.  And  for  the  Sadducees,  they  take 
away  fate,  and  say  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  that  the 
events  of  human  affairs  are  not  at  its  disposal,  but  they 
suppose  that  all  our  actions  are  in  our  own  power,  so  that 
we  are  ourselves  the  causes  of  what  is  good  and  receive 
what  is  evil  from  our  own  folly”  (Ant.  XIII,  V.  9).  But 
we  can  easily  see  that  all  this  is  a  matter  of  degree.  Both 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Essenes  were  making  a  protest 
against  the  other  extreme.  And  Josephus  himself  says  of 
the  Pharisees  that  they  “ascribe  all  to  fate  and  to  God, 
and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what  is  right  or  the  contrary, 
is  principally  in  the  power  of  men,  though  fate  does  co¬ 
operate  in  every  action”  (B.  J.  II,  VIII,  14).  In  the 
Apocryphal  Jewish  literature,  the  doctrine  of  human  free¬ 
dom  is  consistently  held.  Even  where  the  sovereignty  and 
predetermination  of  God  are  strongly  emphasized,  it  is 
made  quite  clear  that  sources  of  spiritual  power  are  open 
to  the  individual  to  resist  evil  tendencies,  and  so  freedom 
is  made  secure.  Paul  also  holds  the  two  doctrines  to¬ 
gether,  emphasizing  now  one,  now  the  other,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  but  never  losing  sight  of 
either.  With  Jesus,  the  fact  of  human  freedom  was  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  He  acknowledged  the  power  of  evil  influences  in 
the  world.  He  believed  that  the  Devil  and  his  angels  were 
in  league  together  against  God  and  His  messengers  of 
light.  He  recognized  to  some  extent  the  solidarity  of  the 
race.  He  believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  God.  He  could 
accept  physical  pain  and  evil  as,  in  some  way,  the  work 
of  God  and  conducive  to  His  glory.  But  the  last  word 
He  had  to  say  on  the  question  of  sin  was,  as  H.  W.  Robin- 
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son  says,  “Ye  would  not.”  Man  is  not  an  isolated  being. 
He  is  open  to  all  the  gracious  influences  of  God  and  the 
malign  influences  of  the  Devil,  and  it  is  within  his  power 
to  say  to  which  influences  he  will  respond.  God  is  the 
source  of  salvation.  It  is  the  sheer  gift  of  His  love.  Man 
is  not  saved  by  works,  but  by  grace.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  salvation  is  in  perfect  accord  with  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  has  to  be  accepted  and  worked  out  through  all 
departments  of  the  concrete  life. 

The  whole  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  history,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  revelation  in  the  person  of  Christ,  demands 
the  recognition  of  this  human  freedom.  God  reveals 
Himself  in  history  and  in  Christ  in  order  that  man  may 
be  delivered  from  the  power  and  judgment  of  sin.  Jesus 
regarded  sin  as  a  crime ;  not  a  disease  to  be  cured,  not  the 
result  of  ignorance  of  which  a  little  sound  education  would 
rid  us,  not  the  effect  of  a  bad  inheritance  or  an  accident 
which  has  to  work  itself  out,  but  as  sin,  which  has  to  be 
condemned,  forgiven  and  destroyed.  Where  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  condemn,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  When  men 
are  not  recognized  to  be  free  in  their  sinning,  there  is  no 
sense  in  either  forgiving  or  punishing  them.  The  chief 
glory  and  excellence  of  Christ  is  that  His  Gospel  is  di¬ 
rected  against  such  a  convinced  idea  of  the  reality  of  sin. 
It  is  because  He  takes  sin  so  seriously  that  He  can  speak 
of  forgiveness  so  gloriously. 

Jesus  teaches  us  that  we  are  free,  right  the  way  through 
our  personality.  By  our  hearts  are  we  justified  and  by 
our  hearts  are  we  condemned.  We  are  free  and  respon¬ 
sible  in  our  minds :  we  are  free  to  think  and  not  to  think ; 
praise  belongs  to  us,  if  we  use  our  God-given  faculties, 
and  condemnation,  if  we  are  too  lazy  to  use  them.  We 
are  free  in  our  feelings:  we  can  feel  right,  peace,  love, 
or  we  can  feel  wrong,  war,  hate;  for  the  one  we  are 
praised  and  for  the  other  we  are  condemned.  We  are 
free  in  our  action:  we  can  do  mercy,  right  and  truth, 
or  we  can  do  wrong,  injustice  and  untruth;  for  the  one 
we  receive  reward  and  for  the  other  we  reap  punish¬ 
ment.  We  are  more  than  responsible  for  our  words  and 
actions:  we  are  responsible  for  the  springs  of  thought 
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and  feeling  at  the  back  of  action.  Throughout  the  com¬ 
plete  man,  we  are  free. 

(c)  A  third  way  in  which  Jesus  inherited  from  Israel 
a  dignified  conception  of  human  nature  was  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  immortality.  In  Jewish  literature,  we  can  see  the 
mental  struggle  through  which  the  closely  related  doc¬ 
trines  of  individualism  and  immortality  came  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  the  Old  Testament  these  are  only  sparingly 
taught.  Moral  responsibility  was  thought  to  attach  to 
the  nation.  The  idea  of  corporate  personality  was  taken 
so  far  that  it  was  considered  perfectly  just  for  the  family 
or  the  tribe  to  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  one  member, 
and  for  each  generation  to  bear  the  consequences  of  the 
sins  of  its  predecessors.  There  was  thought  to  be  no 
enduring  personality  attaching  to  an  individual :  person¬ 
ality  and  therefore  immortality  belonged  to  him  only  in¬ 
sofar  as  he  was  the  member  of  a  family.  There  might  be 
some  sort  of  shadowy  existence  in  Sheol,  an  existence  to 
be  dreaded  and  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  but  immor¬ 
tality,  in  the  sense  of  conscious  life  in  the  presence  and 
companionship  of  God,  was  but  tardily  recognized.  The 
immortality  looked  for  was  the  preservation  of  the  family 
name  until  the  time  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  It  was 
such  men  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  who  attempted  to  direct 
the  thought  of  people  to  the  value  of  the  individual.  The 
tragedy  of  the  Exile  and  the  break-up  of  the  nation  taught 
religious  men  that  there  were  qualities  in  human  life 
which  made  it  dear  to  God,  apart  altogether  from  the  fact 
that  the  individual  might  be  bound  up  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  nation.  But  even  Ezekiel  taught  that  reward  and 
punishment  for  conduct  came  in  this  life,  so  that  no  room 
was  left  for  a  future  life,  in  which  there  should  be  ethical 
compensations.  A  finer  outlook,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  found 
in  one  or  two  of  the  Psalms  and  in  Job  XIX  :25-27,  but, 
at  best,  the  belief  in  the  Old  Testament  of  personal  im¬ 
mortality  is  weak.  In  the  Apocryphal  literature,  the  doc¬ 
trine  makes  headway.  There  is  a  fairly  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  there  is  some  kind  of  future  life,  and  that  the 
future  state  of  the  soul  is  largely  determined  by  the  kind 
of  life  passed  in  the  present  world.  But  this  is  generally 
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held  in  a  quite  external  and  mechanical  way.  Punish¬ 
ment  and  reward  are,  so  to  speak,  dealt  out  in  an  external, 
though  not  arbitrary,  fashion  by  God;  they  are  not  the 
working  out  of  infallible  ethical  principles.  The  wicked 
are  punished  in  eternal  fire  and  torment,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  annihilation.  One  cause 
which  brought  the  question  of  immortality  and  future 
reward  and  punishment  into  prominence  was  the  conflict 
between  the  two  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees. 
The  Pharisees  advocated  it  strongly,  but  the  Sadducees, 
with  their  prevailingly  materialistic  outlook,  as  strongly 
denied  it.  Jesus  took  it  for  granted.  He  said  little  about 
it,  but  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  He  accepted  it.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  if  we  take  the  phraseology  of  Jesus  and 
indeed  of  the  New  Testament  in  general  as  our  guide,  we 
ought  to  speak  of  immortality.  The  phrase  we  ought 
rather  to  use  is  “the  persistence  of  the  concrete  life.” 
For  Jesus  did  not  teach  the  absorption  of  the  soul  in  the 
“All,”  nor  the  persistence  of  the  soul  in  spite  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  body.  The  existence  of  the  body  in  some 
form  or  another  was  always  taken  for  granted.  And  yet 
He  does  not  seem  to  discuss  this  fully.  He  taught  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  concrete  embodied  life.  One  would  think 
that  meant  the  persistence,  in  some  way,  of  earthly  rela¬ 
tionships,  since  life  as  we  know  it  is  made  up  of  those 
relationships.  And  yet,  in  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  He 
said  that  in  the  after  life  there  was  neither  marriage  nor 
giving  in  marriage,  but  that  men  and  women  should  be 
like  the  angels  of  God.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  an  immortal 
soul  can  be  related  to  all  others  in  general  and  yet  to  none 
in  particular. 

The  witness  of  the  early  Church  is  convincing  proof  of 
the  great  contribution  that  Jesus  had  to  make  to  this 
doctrine  of  immortality.  The  difference  of  tone  that  we 
notice  when  we  compare  Paul  or  Peter  with  even  the 
loftiest  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  is  sufficient  proof 
of  that.  But  Jesus  did  not  teach  mere  continuance  of 
being  nor  even  life  with  God  only.  What  the  church  got 
from  Him  was  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  life,  life  whether 
present  or  future  (for  the  two  cannot  be  separated  from 
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each  other),  life  raised  to  its  highest  point.  By  the  aid 
of  God,  human  life  could  be  made  perfectly  free  and 
rich,  on  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  God.  Jesus  never  sepa¬ 
rated  the  future  from  the  present  state  of  the  soul.  There 
have  been  sects  in  Christianity,  and  the  Eschatological 
School  tells  us  that  this  was  the  prevailing  tone  in  the 
early  Church,  who  have  directed  the  whole  attention  to 
the  future,  and  have  thought  of  this  life  as  comparatively 
unimportant,  a  mere  episode  on  a  journey  that  lasts  for¬ 
ever.  But  no  warrant  for  this  can  be  found  in  the  thought 
of  Jesus.  For  one  thing.  He  taught  the  regulative  char¬ 
acter  of  this  life  on  the  future  life.  We  accepted  here 
the  principles  which  would  take  us  eternity  to  work  out. 
This  life  fixed  our  destiny.  A  life  which  could  do  that 
could  not  posisbly  be  regarded  as  insignificant.  Then 
further,  the  whole  emphasis  of  Jesus  on  the  need  for  good 
conduct,  brotherliness  and  kindness,  shows  us  how  ser¬ 
iously  He  took  the  present  life.  It  was  the  value  of  man 
that  Jesus  emphasized,  man  as  he  possessed  conscience 
and  a  will,  and  was  related  to  God  as  a  son.  The  worth 
of  man  as  a  son  of  God  is  eternal.  Man  as  son  shares  in 
the  qualities  of  the  life  of  God  as  Father. 

(d)  Fourthly,  Jesus  took  from  His  inheritance  and 
again  filled  with  new  content,  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  There  is  no  need  to  study  this  conception  here. 
It  is  sufficient  that  it  stands  for  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
in  which  righteousness  should  be  done,  the  will  of  God 
be  honoured,  and  men  should  dwell  in  perfect  peace  and 
happiness  with  each  other.  It  was  a  social  matter. 
Human  lives  were  intimately  related  to  each  other.  A 
single  personality  was  so  valuable  that  abiding  loss  was 
the  result  of  its  being  neglected  or  forced  into  isolation. 
The  race  is  bound  up  together  in  a  family.  We  are  not 
our  own:  we  are  members  one  of  another.  The  great 
dignity  of  human  life  can  be  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  building  up  of  a  Kingdom  is  the 
great  task  and  chief  glory  of  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MASSORETIC  TEXT  AND  THE  VERSIONS 

BY  HERBERT  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

The  present  Hebrew  Bible  is  known  as  the  Massoretic 
Text.  Our  extent  manuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
minute  papyrus  placed  at  about  150  A.  D.,  do  not  ante¬ 
date  the  tenth  century;  but  the  text,  so  far  as  its  conso¬ 
nants  are  concerned,  is  regarded  as  essentially  what  it 
was  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  It  has  no  variant  readings 
such  as  are  found  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  because 
such  readings,  if  they  existed,  were  early  eliminated. 

The  oldest  complete  manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  dated  1010  A.  D.  The  vowel  points  now  used  do  not 
appear  to  antedate  the  year  700  A.  D.,  which  is  accord¬ 
ingly  assigned  to  them  as  the  most  probable  date.  They 
were  gradually  introduced  to  settle  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  and  fix  it  permanently,  and,  according  to  the 
evidence  Aaron  Ben-Moses  Ben-Asher,  who  died  about 
989  A.  D.,  made  the  first  complete  Hebrew  pointed  text 
for  regular  use.  It  religiously  preserved  even  the  gram¬ 
matical  blunders  of  an  earlier  day. 

That,  at  least,  may  be  inferred  from  the  conditions 
found,  and  the  higher  critics  therefore  proceeded  to  rely 
upon  it  as  absolutely  trustworthy.  The  known  conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  Jews  seemed  to  make  that  a  perfectly  safe 
thing  to  do,  and  they  prepared  their  publications  on  that 
basis. 

They  therefore  proposed  various  sources,  or  original 
documents,  which  they  designated  by  such  letters  as  J.  E. 
P,  and  R.  The  J  stood  for  a  document  that  employed 
the  name  Jehovah  for  God.  The  E  represented  one  that 
used  Elohim.  The  P  implied  that  priestly  authors  had 
been  at  work.  And  the  R  supplied  the  imaginary  gentle¬ 
man,  called  a  redactor,  who  made  the  patchwork. 

Even  these  did  not  suffice;  for  D  had  to  be  added  for 
Deuteronomy,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  things  got  mixed 
in  some  fashion.  More  gentlemen  were  then  added,  al- 
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though  not  a  shred  of  evidence,  except  what  they  manu¬ 
factured  out  of  whole  cloth,  was  to  be  found  anywhere. 

It  somehow  escaped  their  critical  acumen  that  if  the 
Massoretic  Text  had  been  so  carefully  preserved  by  He¬ 
brew  conservatism,  a  similar  fate  must  have  attended 
any  more  ancient  sacred  documents  so  that  any  attempt 
to  tamper  with  any  part  of  them  would  have  produced 
something  resembling  a  riot.  Even  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  suppress  manifestations  of  that  sort,  it  never  would 
have  been  possible  to  cover  up  the  desecration  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  no  particle  of  evidence  of  it  could  survive. 
Slight  changes  would  be  possible;  but  wholesale  editing 
would  not. 

This  delicious  bit  of  inconsistency  on  their  part  has 
never  received  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves;  for  it 
amounts  in  the  end  to  a  case  of  “Hoist  with  their  own 
petard.”  The  very  thing  to  which  they  trusted  tends  to 
disprove  what  they  sought  to  establish.  Hebrew  con¬ 
servatism  is  not  modern.  If  it  had  been,  there  would 
have  been  no  documents  of  any  sort  and  no  Massoretic 
Text.  The  influence  of  the  heathen  would  have  seen  to 
that. 

Moreover,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  trans¬ 
lations,  known  as  the  Versions,  and  they  bear  silent  but 
emphatic  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  must 
have  been  revered  for  ages  before  they  were  made;  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  so  sacred  that  men  were 
desirous  of  undertaking  such  a  task  as  its  complete  trans¬ 
lation  when  all  copies  had  to  be  made  by  hand. 

In  addition  to  them,  we  have  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
the  age  of  which  is  in  dispute.  It  was  known  and  con¬ 
sulted  by  Eusebius,  Cyril,  and  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius 
knew  of  its  existence.  It  was  copied,  and  such  a  dupli¬ 
cate  was  found  in  Damascus  in  1616  A.  D.  This  was 
later  published.  Other  copies  exist  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe  and  America. 

Most  of  the  codices  contain  the  name  of  the  scribe  and 
the  date  of  the  writing  in  a  sort  of  acrostic  running  down 
the  middle  of  a  column.  It  makes  him  out  to  be  Abishua 
Son  of  Phineas,  Son  of  Eleazer,  Son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 
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and  gives  the  date  as  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  rule  of 
Israel  in  Canaan. 

Scholars  regard  this  as  a  forgery;  but  it  must  have 
been  an  early  one  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
first  scribe.  Even  if  critical  opinion  is  correct  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  manuscript  came  to  Samaria  through 
Manasseh  the  son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  who  became  the 
high  priest  in  Samaria,  it  must  go  back  to  about  435  B.  C., 
when  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  ceased  to  have  dealings 
with  one  another,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  is  far  older. 
The  script  used  is  old. 

This  book  of  the  Law  and  the  Versions,  taken  together, 
proves  conclusively  that  a  text  much  older  and  somewhat 
different  formed  the  basis  of  the  translations,  and  that 
the  Massoretic  Text  lacks  that  finality  which  is  necessary 
the  critical  results  are  to  have  any  reliable  basis. 

The  names  of  God,  which  supplied  the  material  for  the 
critical  “proofs”  are  now  shown  to  have  suffered  various 
changes  in  the  Massoretic  Text,  so  that  the  foundation 
of  the  critical  case  has  gone  to  pieces.  Wellhausen  him¬ 
self  has  admitted  publicly  that  the  names  of  God  are  “the 
sore  spot  of  the  theory.”  But — it  is  such  a  lovely  theory 
that  it  is  too  bad  to  lose  it!  That  explains  the  frantic 
efforts  to  save  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

Collation  has  made  it  clear  that  two  readings  existed  at 
a  very  early  date — tradition  credits  Moses  with  two  copies 
of  the  Law,  and  he  must  have  had  two  to  meet  conditions 
arising  from  a  set  of  judges  and  a  set  of  priests — one 
being  Elohim  and  the  other  Jahveh  (Yahweh).  Our 
present  reading  combines  the  two  exactly  as  it  should. 
Incidentally,  that  clears  up  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
where  Elohim  seems  to  have  been  original. 

It  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a  text  for  judges, 
which  must  have  been  the  first  one,  as  would  appear  from 
Exodus  xviii.  and  xxviii.  The  later  text  could  appro¬ 
priately  use  the  other  term,  since  the  priests  were  to  use 
it.  In  each  instance  the  law  was  learned  by  heart;  but 
the  text  provided  a  final  authority  that  could  be  consulted 
without  resorting  to  Moses  himself. 
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Among  the  sources  of  change  was  the  word  Baal.  It 
means  Lord  and  was  freely  used  of  God,  until  Jezebel 
came  on  the  scene  and  appropriated  it  for  her  own  god. 
Later  Hosea  (11:16)  forbade  such  a  use  for  God,  and 
the  word  had  to  come  out  of  the  sacred  text.  That  meant 
the  employment  of  various  substitutes;  and,  in  addition, 
names  of  men  that  had  ended  in  -baal  were  made  to  end 
in  -bosheth,  “shame.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  Massoretic  Text  began  its 
existence  in  the  early  part  of  our  era,  when  a  manuscript 
that  had  acquired  great  sanctity  as  the  property  of  a 
famous  rabbi  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  copies,  every 
detail  and  mistake  being  carefully  preserved. 

There  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Jews  have 
from  the  beginning  endeavored  to  preserve  their  sacred 
text  in  all  its  purity,  and  the  changes  made  have  all  been 
made  to  that  end.  When  Baal  began  to  be  common  as 
the  name  of  a  heathen  god,  it  was  sacrilege  to  employ  it 
any  longer  for  Jehovah.  It  had  undoubtedly  been  used 
at  times  as  a  substitute  for  Jehovah,  because  that  name 
was  too  sacred  to  be  uttered.  In  fact,  Jehovah  even  now 
is,  among  the  Jews,  often  called  the  tetragrammaton,  or 
four-letter,  because  the  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  four  consonants. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  two  powerful  motives 
existed  for  slight  alterations  in  the  text,  both  of  them 
operating  in  line  with  Jewish  conservatism.  One  was  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  tended  to  exalt  Samaria  in 
certain  particulars.  Such  items  in  their  own  text  would 
inevitably  be  taken  to  be  errors  and  things  to  be  expur¬ 
gated  by  emendation. 

The  second  was  the  adoption  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the 
Christian  Bible.  For  Christians  to  have  a  Bible  just  like 
their  own  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  entire 
Jewish  people.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  was  possible  to 
change  a  word  or  two  in  the  interest  of  Jewish  conserva¬ 
tism,  the  change  was  bound  to  be  made  sooner  or  later, 
and  that  may  explain  some  of  the  variations. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the 
Septuagint  often  agree — there  are  said  to  be  a  thousand 
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instances — in  opposition  to  the  Massoretic  Text.  In  fact, 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  two 
are  closely  related.  Their  differences  destroy  that  notion ; 
but  their  agreements  make  it  evident  that  both  came  from 
a  much  older  text. 

The  agreements  and  differences  taken  together  have 
greatly  puzzled  scholars;  but  if  they  would  only  give 
tradition  its  due,  they  might  be  able  to  explain  matters 
easily.  If  Moses  did  make  two  copies  of  the  Law — it  is 
hard  to  see  how  he  could  avoid  doing  it — ^the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  being  a  priestly  document,  was  based  on  the 
priestly  copy.  The  other  copy  would  certainly  differ  in 
places,  especially  in  the  names  used  for  God,  from  the 
priestly  one,  and  it  would  be  less  sacred.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  the  one  available  for  use  outside  of  Palestine  and 
for  translation.  Such  copies  in  Palestine  would  then  tend 
to  disappear. 

While  this  solution  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
anyone,  it  appears  to  be  the  natural  way  out ;  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  text  that  lies  back  of  the  Massoretic  Text  of  our 
day  would  be  a  composite  which  included  everything  found 
in  the  best  manuscripts  at  the  time  of  compilation.  He¬ 
brew  conservatism  would  once  more  be  in  evidence,  and 
it  would  produce  just  such  a  text  as  we  now  have. 

The  Massoretic  Text,  then,  is  a  broken  reed  so  far  as  any 
conclusions  concerning  original  documents  are  involved. 
If  there  were  any  such  documents,  Moses  had  them,  and 
he  was  the  redactor.  There  is  internal  evidence  enough 
to  show  that  there  were  ancient  records  of  some  sort 
which  were  consulted  or  else  quoted  from  memory  after 
the  oriental  fashion.  That  much  may  be  admitted  at  once 
as  certain.  The  late  reckless  editor,  or  redactor,  is  the 
impossibility. 

One  other  point  must  be  mentioned;  for  translations 
were  bound  to  be  subjected  to  correction  and  addition 
whenever  an  available  copy  of  the  priestly  manuscript 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  things  were  in  order,  and 
the  different  recensions  with  all  their  variations  can  thus 
be  accounted  for,  since  scribal  errors  would  help  to  com¬ 
plicate  things  in  the  usual  way. 
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If  anyone  cares  to  study  up  the  possibilities  in  this  line, 
material  can  be  found  in  Wiener’s  Essay  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism,  published  by  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.  The 
book  is  somewhat  technical  and  not  altogether  easy  read¬ 
ing;  but  it  is  most  illuminating  in  its  exposition  of  what 
textual  criticism  is  doing  in  this  field.  It  is  also  highly 
entertaining;  for  it  exposes  the  joints  in  the  harness  of 
the  critics  without  mercy  and  with  remarkable  effective¬ 
ness.  Occasionally,  it  becomes  a  trifle  spicy: 

“In  plain  English  this  means  that  an  imbecile  (called  a  redactor) 
found  certain  narratives,  chopped  them  up  into  sections  of  unequal 
length,  and  subsequently  put  them  together  in  a  different  order 
without  regard  to  their  sense.” 

In  the  same  connection  (p.  Ill),  he  accuses  the  critics 
of  “boundless  credulity”  and  says  that  they  “have  not 
the  slightest  understanding  of  human  nature.”  He  then 
proceeds  to  prove  it  by  explaining  the  whole  matter  in 
a  common-sense  way.  The  book  will  repay  not  only  read¬ 
ing  but  careful  study. 

The  lack  of  chronological  order — it  is  plain  enough — 
in  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  is  really  not  so  serious  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  it  appears  to  be.  I  have  repeatedly  found  that  same 
characteristic  in  the  remarks  of  a  Hebrew  friend  of 
mine  and  have  ventured  to  attribute  it  to  a  peculiarity 
of  Hebrew  psychology  by  which  the  Jewish  mentality 
thinks  in  curves  rather  than  in  the  straight  lines  common 
to  Anglo-Saxons.  Two  of  the  race,  both  students,  have 
since  assured  me  that  my  diagnosis  is  correct.  If  it  is, 
the  lack  of  a  logical  arrangement  or  an  exact  chrono¬ 
logical  order  is  merely  a  proof  of  genuineness. 

Allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  scribal  errors 
which  have  caused  various  misplacements  of  short  pass¬ 
ages,  where  omissions  have  been  placed  on  the  margin  of 
a  manuscript  and  then  incorporated  in  the  next  one  in 
a  wrong  order.  That,  at  least,  appears  to  be  a  necessity, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  be  dogmatic  in  such  matters. 
Conjecture  is  all  that  is  allowable. 

As  to  the  double  narratives  that  the  critics  claim  are 
involved  in  different  passages,  where  they  suppose  that  a 
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redactor  has  combined  such  accounts,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  either  Homer  or  Virgil  will  furnish  material 
of  the  same  sort  ad  libitum.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  bal¬ 
ancing  style  such  as  that  found  in  all  three  cases.  Con- 
ington’s  translation  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid  furnished  me  with 
an  example  with  hardly  a  turn  of  the  pages.  It  reads: 

“When  the  banquet’s  first  lull  was  come,  and  the  board  removed, 
then  they  set  up  the  huge  bowls  and  wreathe  the  wine.  A  din 
rings  to  the  roof — the  voice  rolls  through  those  spacious  halls;  lamps 
hang  from  the  gilded  ceiling,  burning  brightly,  and  flambeau-fires 
put  out  the  night.  Then  the  queen  called  for  a  cup,  heavy  with 
jewels  and  gold,  and  filled  it  with  unmixed  wine:  the  same  which 
had  been  used  by  Belus,  and  every  king  from  Belus  downward. 
Then  silence  was  commanded  through  the  hall.”  (I.  723  ff.) 


This  yields  parallel  accounts  which  illustrate  the  point 
admirably : 


“When  the  banquet’s  first  lull 
was  come,  they  vrreathe  the  wine. 
A  din  rings  to  the  roof:  lamps 
hang  from  the  gilded  ceiling, 
burning  brighty.  Then  the  queen 
called  for  a  cup  and  filled  it  with 
unmixed  wine.  Then  silence  was 
commanded  through  the  hall.” 


“When  the  board  was  removed, 
then  they  set  up  the  huge  bowls. 
The  voice  rolls  through  those 
spacious  halls ;  and  fiambeau- 
fires  put  out  the  night.  Heavy 
with  jewels  and  gold,  a  cup 
which  had  been  used  by  Belus, 
and  every  king  from  Belus 
downward,  was  filled.” 


A  little  ingenuity  will  duplicate  this  result  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  two  authors  mentioned,  and  it  can  be  seen 
that  if  the  Pentateuch  is  composite  these  Classics  should 
be  also,  if  the  method  is  worth  anything. 

A  theory  that  leads  to  such  results,  along  with  a  denial 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  and 
a  splitting  of  verses  such  as  Numbers  XIII  :26,  so  that 
a  part  of  it  is  assigned  to  one  author  and  the  rest  to  an¬ 
other,  is  hardly  worth  serious  attention;  but  the  critics 
have  backed  it  with  an  immense  amount  of  erudition  and 
ask  us  all  to  accept  it  on  their  say  so! 

Now  that  their  whole  foundation  has  crumbled,  they 
might  be  a  little  less  insistent ;  but  some  people  can  learn 
nothing,  and  some  have  such  confidence  in  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  that  evidence  against  them  counts  for  naught.  They 
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are  the  “responsible  scholars.”  Some  of  us  are  only  too 
glad  that  they  are.  We  would  not  be  responsible  for  such 
conclusions  for  the  world. 

Mention  was  made  above  of  possible  changes  in  the 
Massoretic  Text  because  of  the  Christian  adoption  of  the 
Septuagint.  That  may  be  the  explanation  of  a  revision 
which  scholars  are  confident  took  place  not  far  from  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  A.  D.  It  seems  to  have  been  done 
as  quietly  as  possible  so  as  not  to  attract  attention;  for 
if  the  Christians  had  been  aware  of  it,  the  Hebrew  text 
would  have  been  called  in  question  wherever  it  differed 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  prejudice  and  unfairness  would 
have  been  claimed. 

There  was  every  reason,  therefore,  for  not  making  any 
record  of  such  a  revision  and  for  keeping  it  as  secret  as 
possible.  The  changes  would  be  so  inconspicuous  that 
they  would  not  excite  remark,  and  if  they  did  the  claim 
was  at  hand  that  the  new  reading  was  really  the  correct 
one.  As  every  Jew  was  anxious  to  have  his  Bible  what 
it  should  be,  that  would  end  matters. 

Grammatical  blunders  would  not  trouble  him  any  more 
than  dirt  on  his  hands  troubles  a  small  boy.  Accuracy 
in  such  matters  is  modern  or  comparatively  so;  for  the 
great  Panini  himself,  the  Sanskrit  grammarian  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  such  things,  does  not  antedate 
our  era  by  more  than  four  centuries.  Items  of  that  sort 
can  therefore  be  disregarded. 

Even  the  variations  between  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  the  Massoretic  Text  are  mostly  unimportant ;  for  the 
language  is  essentially  the  same,  though  the  scribes  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  made  certain  changes  in  the  interest  of 
Jewish  prestige,  one  of  them  being  the  alteration  of  Moses 
to  Manasseh  in  Judges  XVIII  :30,  by  the  insertion  of 
an  n.  Hebrew  conservatism  would  approve  of  that. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  the 
Septuagint,  the  oldest  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Just  how  old  it  is,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
It  was  quoted  freely  by  Jesus  and  by  New  Testament 
writers,  as  the  quotations  themselves  show.  Its  language 
was  the  ordinary  business  Greek  of  the  Levant,  which 
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then  served  the  same  purpose  in  the  Roman  Empire  that 
French  served  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  standing  of  the  version  is  therefore  settled.  It  was 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  Savior  and  his  followers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  its  text  is  much  in  dispute;  for  it  has  been 
frequently  and  carelessly  copied,  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  it  in  .various  places  by  emendation  from  some 
Hebrew  manuscript.  Some  of  them  are  matters  of  rec¬ 
ord.  The  work  of  collation  is  still  in  its  infancy,  if  all 
possible  material  is  considered,  and  the  true  original  text 
is  therefore  in  doubt. 

Jeremiah  is  considerably  shorter  than  it  is  in  the  Masso- 
retic  Text;  but  an  explanation  can  be  found  in  Jeremiah 
XXXVI  :32,  according  to  which  the  prophet  wrote  his 
book  twice  and  enlarged  it  the  second  time.  His  copy 
was  burned  by  the  king;  but  he  dictated  it  again  to  a 
scribe  with  various  additions.  That  he  had  it  all  in  mind 
was  nothing  for  a  man  of  his  day.  It  was  the  natural 
thing. 

The  Septuagint  version  is  therefore  probably  the  orig¬ 
inal;  for  scribes  in  those  days  remembered  things  and 
could  reproduce  them  on  occasion  and  there  may  have 
been  other  copies  of  the  book  burned  by  Jehoiakim.  One' 
such  may  accordingly  have  been  a  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text  that  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Septuagint.  Stranger 
things  have  happened.  However  that  may  be  the  reading 
of  this  version  is  often,  so  it  is  said,  shorter,  simpler, 
more  natural,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  context  than 
that  of  the  Massoretic  Text. 

Fragments  of  three  other  Greek  translations  have  sur¬ 
vived.  One  by  Aquila  was  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
official  Hebrew  text  exactly.  His  work  has  been  called  a 
“colossal  crib.”  It  was  used  by  Jews  who  did  not  know 
Hebrew  and  thus  became  a  substitute  for  the  Septuagint, 
which  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  displace.  The  second 
was  by  Theodotion.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to 
revise  the  Septuagint  and  make  it  conform  to  the  official 
Hebrew  text  of  his  day,  or  the  supposed  revision  of  the 
first  or  second  century.  The  third  was  by  Symmachus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  Ebionite  bent  on  making 
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a  version,  based  on  Aquila’s,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  his 
particular  text.  All  three  belong  in  the  second  century. 

From  the  third  century,  fragments,  two  in  number,  of 
Origen’s  Hexapla  have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  seeking 
to  obtain  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  true  text. 
In  his  first  column  he  had  the  current  Hebrew  text.  In 
the  second  the  same  appeared,  this  time  in  Greek  letters. 
The  third  contained  the  version  of  Aquila.  The  fourth 
had  that  of  Symmachus.  The  fifth  was  devoted  to  Ori- 
gen’s  own  revision  of  the  Septuagint.  The  sixth  and  last 
gave  the  version  of  Theodotion.  As  Origen  assumed  that 
the  Hebrew  of  his  day  was  better  than  the  ancient  Sep¬ 
tuagint,  his  contribution  has  little  real  value,  except 
where  we  know  exactly  what  he  did.  It  seems  to  have  led 
to  much  confusion. 

The  fourth  century  saw  three  other  recensions  of  the 
Septuagint  come  into  use.  The  first  was  attributed  to 
Hesychius,  the  second  to  Lucian,  and  the  third  to  Eusebius 
and  Pamphilus.  These  two  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Origen  in  doing  their  work. 

All  three  versions  have  affected  existing  manuscripts 
and  complicated  the  situation.  To  balance  matters  and 
help  in  the  solution  of  the  riddle,  there  are  other  versions 
which  have  been  based  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  the 
ancient  Septuagint.  The  most  important  is  an  old  Latin 
one  of  the  second  century.  It  throws  light  on  various 
original  readings. 

Jerome’s  Vulgate,  begun  probably  in  382  A.  D.,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (the  pope  of  that  day), 
was  mainly  produced  from  the  Hebrew  text  by  trans¬ 
lation.  It  used  the  Septuagint,  however,  especially  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  It  was  a  hasty  bit  of  work  and  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon.  A  careful  revision  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  It  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  existing  ma¬ 
terial. 

There  are  two  Egyptian  (Coptic)  versions,  the  Bo- 
hairic,  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  Sahidic, 
in  that  of  Upper  Egypt.  They  were  produced  at  some 
time  between  the  second  and  fourth  centuries  of  our 
era  and  show  various  affiliations.  Then  there  is  the  Ethi- 
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opic  version,  based  largely  on  an  early  Greek  text,  and 
a  Syriac  one,  made  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  help  of  the 
Septuagint.  There  is  also  a  Syriac  version  of  Origen’s 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  an  Armenian  version,  based  largely 
on  the  Hexapla,  and  an  Arabic  version  that  is  referred  in 
large  measure  to  the  Septuagint.  Fragments  of  others 
survive. 

Until  all  of  this  material  and  all  of  the  manuscripts 
which  it  includes  have  been  collated  and  studied  with  ex¬ 
treme  care,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  “assured  results.”  There 
can  be  no  such  results  until  there  is  an  assured  text,  and 
no  such  text  is  even  remotely  possible,  until  the  specified 
work  has  been  accomplished.  Any  textual  critic  will  tell 
you  that;  for  it  is  axiomatic.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
self-evident  even  to  the  novice. 

To  base  conclusions  on  the  use  of  Elohim  and  Jahveh 
has  already  been  acknowledged  a  mistake  by  the  highest 
of  the  higher  critics,  because  this  c  .mparison  of  versions 
has  demonstrated  that  neither  word  is  original  in  many 
Old  Testament  passages.^  Style  has  been  appealed  to  in 
consequence ;  but  that  is  not  a  particle  better  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  Dr.  Kyle  in  his  “Problem  of  the 
Pentateuch.” 

Slowly  but  surely  the  entire  structure  of  higher  crit¬ 
icism  is  crumbling.  The  Versions  undermined  its  very 
foundation,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  for  the  textual  critics 
cannot  be  answered.  The  higher  critics  ignored  the  very 
existence  of  textual  criticism  for  the  most  part ;  but  they 
have  been  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  its  conclusions, 
and  those  conclusions  are  steadily  gaining  in  strength  and 
importance.  They  can  no  longer  be  dodged. 

Many  of  the  “difficulties”  of  the  higher  critics  will  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  determination  of  the  true  text,  and  much 
of  their  “evidence”  will  disappear  also.  Indeed,  much  of 
it  has  already  disappeared;  for  the  very  foundation  of 
their  edifice  has  been  removed  by  the  disclosures  of  textual 
criticism,  and  the  work  of  the  textual  critics  is  only  begun. 
If  they  leave  an5d;hing  at  all,  archaeology  will  dispose 
of  it;  for  archaeology  has  already  brought  a  terrible  in¬ 
dictment  against  the  conclusions  of  the  higher  critics. 
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and  archaeologists  have  no  further  use  for  them,  as  a  rule. 
They  are  too  badly  discredited. 

Lest  anyone  should  be  disturbed  by  what  has  now  been 
said,  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  changes  resulting  from 
a  corrected  text  will  not  be  of  any  more  consequence  than 
those  that  have  been  made  in  the  English  revisions  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  Those  revisions  have  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  although  they  are  more  accurate  in  some 
particulars.  In  a  few  they  are  actually  less  accurate  and 
less  acceptable,  especially  where  they  omit  verses  alto¬ 
gether. 

Fortunately,  no  vital  point  is  affected,  and  none  is  likely 
to  be  in  any  revised  text  that  may  be  obtained.  Why, 
then,  should  we  seek  for  such  a  text?  Because  we  need 
it  to  refute  foolish  «‘nd  misleading  speculations  which 
undermine,.if  they  do  not  destroy,  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

At  the  present  writing,  it  appears  that  the  Massoretic 
Text  has  suffered  in/|ts  t;ransmission,  that  it  contains  var¬ 
ious  revisions  of  ver^a)  forms  such  as  the  alteration  of 
Baal  to  Elohim  or  Jahveh  or  something  similar,  that 
marginal  notes  have  crept  into  the  text,  that  glosses  have 
been  added  for  the  sake  of  clearness  very  much  as  the 
italicised  words  have  been  added  in  English,  and  that 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  copying  various  items  and 
passages.  It  is,  furthermore,  not  unlikely  that  fragments 
have  been  lost  and  that  the  order  of  documentary  material 
has  suffered  some  confusion. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  even  from  this  cursory  outline 
of  the  situation,  that  the  Massoretic  Text,  far  from  being 
an  infallible  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  so  pretentious 
a  structure  as  higher  criticism  appears  to  be,  is  in  reality 
no  better  than  the  sand  which  the  wind  heaps  into  seem¬ 
ingly  solid  banks  only  to  have  its  surface  blown  elsewhere 
by  some  other  gale  or  washed  away  by  a  cloudburst. 

The  word  Massorah  means  “tradition.”  Tradition  held 
that  the  skeleton  words,  written  with  almost  no  vowels, 
were  to  be  pronounced  in  a  certain  way.  To  fix  that  pro¬ 
nunciation,  vowel  points  were  gradually  developed  and 
added  to  the  text.  Few  men  were  capable  of  doing  the 
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work;  for,  as  appears  from  Ezra  IV:18  and  Nehemiah 
VIII  :8,  Hebrew  had  gone  out  of  use  during  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity,  and  only  the  learned  scribes  retained  a 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  language.  The  people  spoke 
Aramaic. 

The  Massoretes,  then,  were  the  traditional  expounders 
of  things  scriptural.  They  transmitted  the  text ;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  do  so  largely  by  memory,  because  only  a 
few  of  the  vowels  were  indicated,  and  it  was  possible  to 
read  some  of  the  resulting  combinations  of  consonants  in 
more  than  one  way.  Tradition  has  been  much  belittled 
by  pseudo-critics;  but  it  here  appears  built  into  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Massoretic  Text,  on  which  all  higher 
critics  so  complacently  rely.  Evidently,  it  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  even  by  them! 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  days  of  Ezra 
it  had  a  part  to  play  in  the  transmission  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Without  it,  those  scriptures  would  have  be¬ 
come  unintelligible;  for  the  language  had  ceased  to  be 
the  vernacular,  and  only  the  learned  could  read  or  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  Targums  were  the  natural  result.  They 
were  not  written  at  first,  but  were  Aramaic  paraphrases 
fixed  in  verbal  form  and  constantly  used  in  connection 
with  the  Hebrew. 

It  thus  appears  that  if  the  critics  are  right  in  belittling 
tradition,  one  more  reason  exists  for  not  trusting  the 
Massoretic  Text,  as  a  sure  foundation  for  critical  conclu¬ 
sions  !  Here,  again,  they  furnish  a  fine  example  of  “Hoist 
with  their  own  petard,”  and  likewise  an  admirable  yard¬ 
stick  with  which  to  measure  their  pretentions.  It  is  safe 
to  infer  that  they  are  not  infallible,  and  that  they  have 
not  had  a  special  revelation. 
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A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  T.  E.  Bird,  D.D., 
Ph.D.  2  vols.,  8vo.  XIV-1-469  and  420  pp.  25  shill¬ 
ings.  (Burns,  Oates  and  Washbourne,  London,  1927.) 
To  deal  successfully  with  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  bringing 
out  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  tak¬ 
ing  variants  into  account — ^both  those  suggested  by  an¬ 
cient  versions  and  those  proposed  by  other  commentators 
of  old  and  of  quite  recent  date — to  accomplish  this,  one 
needs  a  fund  of  erudition,  the  fruit  of  steady  reading  for 
years.  A  perusal  of  the  handy  and  well  printed  volumes 
of  the  Professor*  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  Oscott  College, 
Birmingham,  is  convincing  proof  that  in  both  these  re¬ 
spects  the  author  is  equal  to  his  task.  While  following 
on  the  whole  the  line  of  conservative  commentators,  the 
eighty  odd  pages  of  Dr.  Bird’s  introduction  amply  testify 
to  his  breadth  of  view  and  matured  judgment.  Each 
psalm  is  given  in  latin  vulgate  text  and  new  English  trans¬ 
lation  with  ample  text-critical  observations  for  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  other  explanatory  and  literary  notes  for  the 
general  reader.  Subject  and  authorship  of  each  psalm 
are  also  discussed.  The  whole  is  based  on  a  word-for- 
word  study  of  the  Psalms  in  Kittel’s  Bihlica  Hebraica, 
in  Swete’s  Septuagint  and  Harden’s  edition  of  St.  Jerome’s 
Psalteriiim  juxta  Hehrdeos.  Our  commentator  has  real¬ 
ized  the  value  of  the  Syriac  version  and  consulted  it  often 
enough;  there  are,  however,  better  editions  of  the  text 
than  that  in  Walton’s  Polyglot,  e.  g.,  that  compiled  from 
Cambridge  Mss.  and  printed  by  Brit.  &  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  1826 — or  that  in  Nestle’s  Triglot  Psalter.  Dr. 
Wutz’s  most  suggestive,  if  rather  erratic,  work  on  the 
Psalms  (reviewed  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1926,  p.  358f) 
could  have  been  consulted  with  advantage  in  points  of 
detail.  A  notable  article  on  the  value  of  Dr.  Wutz’s 
work  appeared  in  the  literary  supplement  of  the  Aiigs- 
biirger  Postzeitung,  April  28,  1926.  Dr.  Wutz,  for  in¬ 
stance,  brings  out  that  in  Ps.  67  the  second  halves  of 
V.  7  and  19  are  an  identical  refrain.  This  Dr.  Bird  has 
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not  recognized  as  a  refrain  at  all,  though  he  tells  us  in 
the  introduction,  p.  7,  that  variations  in  refrains  of 
psalms  may  be  due  to  textual  corruption.  .  Yet  the  com¬ 
mentator  has  wrestled  ably  with  the  difficulties  of  this 
psalm.  Its  text  cannot  unfortunately  be  controlled  as  is 
Ps.  17  (David’s  song  of  gratitude)  by  the  independent 
version  in  Samuel.  To  this  latter  psalm  Dr.  Bird  devotes 
over  twenty  pages  of  scholarly  scrutiny.  Concerning  the 
mysterious  word  sela  in  the  psalms,  it  might  be  worth 
noting  that  it  still  occurs  “as  a  kind  of  ejaculation  akin 
to  Amen**  in  some  modern  Jewish  prayers.  No  doubt  it 
was  originally  “a  musical  rubric  denoting  an  interlude,” 
but  which  with  a  poetic  climax  preceding  it,  and  itself  the 
signal  for  “a  reverential  prostration”  (cf.  P.  Haupt, 
Expository  Times,  1910-11,  374-77).  Ps.  44  is  rightly  re¬ 
garded  as  having  a  deeper  Messianic  meaning.  But  many 
details  are  contemporary  enough.  Why  not  read  in  V.  9, 
“There  is  fragrance  of  myrrh,  aloes  and  cassia  about 
thy  garments  (fresh)  from  their  ivory  Minoean  cases”? 
It  might  have  been  well  to  bring  out  the  analogies  of  this 
psalm  with  the  Song  of  Songs,  as  Paschasius  Radbert  did 
of  old.  But  altogether  the  commentary  before  us  is  of 
great  interest  and  value,  simple  and  straightforward  in 
style,  printed  with  great  care,  and  duly  stressing  the 
ethical  and  religious  beauty  of  Sion’s  Book  of  Song. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.S.B. 

Die  Heilige  Schrift  des  Alten  Testamentes.  Edited 
by  Drs.  Feldmann  and  Herkenne.  Large  8vo.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  P.  Hanstein,  Bonn,  Rheinland,  Germany, 
1923-27.  Das  Buch  EZECHIEL,  by  Dr.  Paul  Heinisch, 
230  pp. ;  4,20  Marks;  bound,  6  Marks.  Das  Buch  des 
PREDIGERS  (KOHELETH),  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Allgeier, 
55  pp. ;  80  or  3,20  marks.  Das  Buch  der  KOENIGE. 
by  Abbot  S.  Landersdorfer,  O.S.B.,  244  pp. ;  7,50  or 
9  Marks. 

Several  books  of  the  new  Bonn  Old  Testament  series 
were  reviewed  in  these  pages  last  year  (p.  235f  ) .  Among 
the  further  important  contributions.  Prof.  Heinisch’s 
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translation  and  commentary  of  Ezechiel  ranks  high.  His 
deep  oriental  studies  enable  him  to  deal  adequately  and 
pleasingly  with  the  details  of  the  prophet’s  visions  and  of 
his  minute  descriptions,  e.  g.,  of  the  ship  of  Tyre  (Kap. 
27-28).  Ezechiel  is  all  intellect;  his  appeal  is  to  the  head 
rather  than  the  heart;  wherefore  too  his  discourses  are 
more  often  in  prose  than  in  verse.  If  he  had  visions — 
and  they  are  on  the  whole  few  in  number — they  can  hardly 
be  due  to  the  mere  workings  of  an  overstrained  imagina¬ 
tion;  nor,  according  to  Heinisch,  will  the  term  ecstasy 
quite  describe  the  prophet’s  state,  for  he  remains  con¬ 
scious  of  self  and  receives  an  objective,  message — often 
very  unpleasant  to  hear  and  still  more  unpleasant  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  his  entourage,  as  needs  he  must.  In  his  closing 
chapters  Ezechiel  strikes  a  more  consolatory  note  and 
describes  his  ideal  Temple.  Its  architecture  is  here  vis¬ 
ualized  effectively  in  two  plates,  with  various  sectional 
drawings. 

Much  more  abstruse  are  the  twelve  chapters  of  the 
Preacher  (Ecclesiastes).  These  Professor  Allgeier  of 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau  has  studied  many  years  and  gives 
us  in  his  commentary  the  quintessence  of  a  bulky  Mss. 
One  is  particularly  glad  to  see  the  good  stand  he  makes 
for  the  literary  unity  of  the  Preacher.  The  sequence  of 
thought  is  indeed  often  loose  enough,  but  so  it  is  in  Prov¬ 
erbs  and  Sirach.  The  contradictory  statements  that  occur 
are  due  to  the  clash  of  the  intellect  as  in  popular  Stoic 
diatribes.  The  ideas  as  such  can  all  be  closely  paralleled 
in  other  O.  T.  books.  The  preacher  looks  the  world  in  the 
face  and  sees  all  is  vanity.  Yet  he  has  the  common  sense 
to  see  that  the  good  things  of  life  have  their  relative  value, 
so  he  will  enjoy  them,  yet  discretely,  with  ever  a  filial 
fear  of  the  Lord.  The  translation  here  given  embodies 
many  valuable  emendations  of  the  text,  which  puzzled 
the  Jews  in  Targun  days. 

In  1927  Abbot  Landersdorfer  brought  out  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Kings.  This  is  worked  out  with  much  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  as  to  underlying  motives  in  the  many 
dramatic  scenes  narrated  in  the  text,  from  Bethsabee’s 
steps  to  ensure  the  throne  to  Solomon,  down  to  the 
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anointing  of  Jehu,  the  reform  of  Josiah  or  the  murder  of 
Gedoliah.  The  points  of  contact  with  Babylonia  are  ably 
treated,  but  the  wonders  wrought  by  Elias  and  Elisaiah, 
though  not  quite  deprived  of  their  supernatural  character, 
are  somewhat  slurred  over.  In  point  of  chronology,  the 
commentator  follows  F.  X.  Kugler,  and  for  the  reordering 
of  the  text  (which  has  suffered  especially  in  architectural 
passages)  takes  his  cue  from  Sanda.  The  work  can  be 
commended  as  both  reliable  and  of  great  interest. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.S.B. 

L’Evangile  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus-Christ.  By  Ab¬ 
bot  Paul  Delatte,  0.  S.  B.  8vo.,  XI +876  pp.  3rd  edi¬ 
tion.  (Maison  Marne,  Tours,  France,  1926.)  Unbound, 
$1.44;  bound  leather,  gilt  top,  $2.40. 

Still  waters  run  deep.  In  the  present  volume  we  have 
the  fruit  of  years  of  cloistered  study  devoted  to  the  life 
of  Our  Lord  in  the  Four  Gospels.  It  takes  the  form  of 
a  commentary  on  the  whole  text,  which  is  given  in  full 
in  Latin  (Vulgate),  section  by  section  in  chronological 
order,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  parallels  being  printed  one 
beneath  the  other.  The  index  makes  it  easy  to  turn  up 
any  passage,  with  its  commentary,  and  that  of  the  paral¬ 
lels,  so  the  student  is  well  served  indeed.  And  when  we 
say  student,  we  mean  anyone  who  takes  a  serious  interest 
in  Gospel  truth,  for  while  the  author  is  evidently  deeply 
versed  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  subject,  he  avoids  for 
the  most  part  technicalities  of  text  criticism,  being  bent 
on  bringing  out  the  full  historical  significance  of  Christ’s 
great  deeds  and  the  full  purport  of  His  utterances.  This 
is  done  with  a  French  refinement  and  delicacy  of  touch 
that  is  highly  enlightening  and  educative,  particularly 
on  Johannine  passages.  The  preacher  who  reads  up  any 
well-worn  gospel  theme  in  this  book  will  often  be  able  to 
treat  of  it  with  welcome  freshness,  and  with  words  of 
weight  as  well.  The  work  is  well  adapted  for  meditation. 
As  it  has  reached  its  third  edition  five  years  after  first 
publication,  its  sterling  qualities  stand  guaranteed.  With 
regard  to  the  Vulgate  text  employed,  we  are  sorry  the 
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author  quite  ignores  the  monumental  work  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  White,  and  the  complete  revised  text  brought 
out  in  one  small  book  by  Dr.  White  (Oxford,  1911).  We 
note  the  revived  interest  in  St.  Jerome’s  N.  T.  in  England, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  versions 
from  the  Greek  (Harnack  rates  it  above  any  single  Greek 
Mss.  extant !) ,  and  partly  due  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek 
studies  in  England.  The  situation  is  the  same,  one  may 
surmise,  in  the  United  States.  So  we  may  be  grateful  to 
W.  E.  Plater  and  H.  J.  White  for  giving  us  a  Grammar 
of  the  Vulgate  (Clarendon  Press,  1926) ,  on  scholarly  lines. 
It  will  help  those  who  have  been  bred  on  Virgil  and  Cicero 
to  take  kindly  to  Christian  latinity. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.S.B. 

The  American  Pulpit.  Edited  by  Charles  Clayton  Mor¬ 
rison.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City, 
1925.  Pp.  385.  Price,  cloth  binding,  $2.50. 

This  volume  puts  within  reach  of  the  public  sermons  by 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  American  preachers  of  today, 
chosen  by  a  poll  of  all  the  Protestant  ministers  in  the 
United  States,  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  of  whom  cast 
their  votes.  The  Christian  Century,  which  is  responsible 
for  this  undertaking,  asked  each  of  90,000  ministers, 
representing  all  sections,  denominations,  and  schools  of 
thought,  to  “name  ten  preachers  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  most  influential  in  the  entire  range  of  the  American 
church — ^the  men  of  deepest  and  most  prophetic  vision,  the 
men  of  outstanding  pulpit  power,  the  men  whose  mes¬ 
sages,  in  his  estimation,  most  vitally  interpret  the  mind  of 
Christ,  the  pulpiteers  whose  thinking  most  deeply  and 
potently  influences  the  thinking  of  the  church  and  the 
course  of  events  in  the  life  of  the  nation.”  The  twenty- 
five  men  who  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  were 
each  asked  to  contribute  a  sermon  “which  springs  from 
your  own  heart  of  hearts,  and  expresses  what  you  con¬ 
sider  to  be,  either  in  fact  or  in  aspiration,  the  character¬ 
istic  note  of  your  ministry.” 
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Judging  by  these  sermons,  the  preaching  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  pulpit  is  of  a  kind  to  arrest  attention  and  challenge 
to  better  living.  The  messages  are  varied  in  substance 
and  style,  indicating  in  part  the  manifoldness  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  in  part  the  variations  of  the  religious  life  of  our 
country.  Expositor,  scholar,  evangelist,  liberal,  and  con¬ 
servative, — men  conversant  not  only  with  religion,  but 
with  the  realms  of  science,  philosophy,  psychology,  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  grim  facts  of  our  modern  world, — seek  to 
lead  their  readers  into  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  rich¬ 
est  and  fullest  life.  And,  considering  all  the  differences 
which  distinguish  these  twenty-five  preachers,  it  is  rather 
surprising  what  a  degree  of  harmony  we  find  in  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  practical  elements  of  their  sermons.  When  ser¬ 
ious  minded  men  address  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the 
same  problems,  they  show  a  tendency  to  fall  back  on  much 
the  same  principles. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Week-Day  Sermons  in  King’s  Chapel.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Harold  E.  B.  Speight.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York  City,  1925.  Pp.  184.  Cloth  binding, 
$1.75. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  King’s  Chapel  is 
the  fact  that  “services  are  held  every  week-day  except 
Saturday  for  seven  months  of  the  year.”  Located  on  one 
of  the  busiest  corners  of  the  City  of  Boston,  it  gives  a 
peculiar  opportunity  to  visiting  ministers  to  carry  their 
message  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city’s  life.  The  preach¬ 
ers,  whose  sermons  are  recorded  here,  were  drawn  from 
many  different  communions.  Denominational  distinctives, 
however,  are  seldom  in  evidence:  speaking  to  people  of 
various  classes  and  creeds,  the  messengers  have  dealt 
largely  with  the  universal  elements  of  religious  belief. 
This  limitation  of  preaching  material  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  have  its  advantages;  but  disadvantages 
are  equally  obvious,  chief  among  which  is  the  inevitable 
reduction  of  the  Gospel.  Now  these  sermons  are  good 
sermons.  They  have  been  carefully  prepared;  they  are 
simple,  practical,  and  helpful;  and  they  are  not  lacking 
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in  literary  finish.  They  contain  many  splendid  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  direction  and  elevation  of  life.  Such  medi¬ 
tations  set  in  the  midst  of  busy  hours  cannot  but  have  a 
tonic  value.  Those  who  are  nourishing  their  lives  on  the 
Word  of  God  would  appreciate  these  sermons  more,  it 
they  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  distinctive  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  ’  Christian  faith.  Ministerial  observations 
may  be  pertinent,  and  the  observational  sermon  may  be 
done  with  utmost  skill ;  but  the  history  of  preaching  shows 
that  the  sermon  whose  germ-truth  is  a  word  of  God, 
and  whose  development  bends  everything  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion  and  application  of  that  Divine  Word,  is  best  adapted 
to  the  building  up  of  spiritual  life. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Illustrative  Anecdotes  for  Preachers,  Sunday 
School  Teachers,  and  the  Family  Circle.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Tyndall,  S.T.D.  Printed  for  the  Author, 
56  East  102d  Street,  New  York  City,  1925.  Pp.  616. 
Cloth  binding,  $2.50. 

Here  are  more  than  twelve  hundred  anecdotes,  care¬ 
fully  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  re-enforcing 
the  truths  of  Scripture.  The  book  is  thoroughly  indexed, 
both  according  to  subjects  illustrated  and  Scripture  texts 
to  which  the  illustrations  are  pertinent.  Properly  used, 
this  book  should  be  of  real  assistance  to  all  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  translating  the  Gospel  into  terms 
of  life. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Providence,  Divine  and  Human,  Vol.  I.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Griffith- Jones,  B.A.,  D.D.  Published  by  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  New  York  City,  1925.  Pp.  316.  Cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  learned  effort  to  restate  the  Christian  theory 
of  Providence  in  terms  acceptable  to  an  evolutionist.  As 
the  title  suggests,  Dr.  Jones  conceives  of  two  factors  in 
the  ongoing  processes  of  Providence,  a  major  or  Divine 
Factor,  and  a  minor  or  human  factor.  In  this  volume  he 
deals  largely  with  the  Divine  side  of  the  general  problem 
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of  Providence,  and  leaves  the  human  side  to  be  dealt  with 
in  an  ensuing  volume. 

Capital  points  in  the  present  treatment  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  God  has  in  mind  the  plan  of  an  ideal  world, — a  world 
of  free  personalities  existing  in  full  harmony  with  each 
other  and  with  their  Creator.  For  the  consummation  of 
this  end,  God  works  serenely  and  steadily  onward  and  up¬ 
ward.  Man,  who  was  intended  to  be  God’s  co-partner  in 
bringing  the  world  into  fullest  subjection  to  the  ends  of 
moral  progress,  has  failed  through  sin,  and  has,  in  so  far, 
hindered  God’s  purpose  and  halted  its  fulfillment.  Under 
the  natural  law  of  deterioration,  this  would  have  meant 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  man.  But  God  is  not  to  be  defeated. 
He  has  infinite  resources  on  his  side,  and  skilfully  adapts 
the  methods  of  His  Providence,  not  only  to  Divine  ends, 
but  to  human  needs.  Out  of  Holy  Love,  He  has  introduced 
into  history  a  redemptive  movement,  which  is  supremely 
expressed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  men  and  the 
Ruler  of  the  coming  Kingdom.  The  successful  issues  of 
this  redemptive  movement  lie  largely  in  the  future,  when 
man,  reclaimed  from  sin,  shall  have  the  honor  and  the 
capacity  of  being  associated  with  God  in  exercising 
dominion  over  the  earth,  making  all  things  subservient  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  purpose  of  God. 

While  the  author’s  thought  is  largely  run  into  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  mold,  a  great  deal  of  it  might  be  separated  from, 
that  hypothesis.  The  values  of  the  book  are  therefore 
not  limited  to  those  who  hold  to  Epigenetic  Evolution. 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  book  would  be  more  in 
harmony  with  a  conservative  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  with  the  theory  of  Evolution  as  held  by  an  increasing 
number  of  its  scientific  advocates,  if  the  author  laid  less 
emphasis  on  unbroken  continuity  and  more  on  the  fresh 
creative  starts  made  possible  by  the  energizing  of  the 
Divine  Will.  However,  we  recognize  that  within  the  limits 
he  has  laid  down  for  himself.  Dr.  Jones  has  produced  a 
truly  scholarly  work.  For  breadth  of  learning,  closely- 
knit  argumentation,  and  a  style  that  is  at  once  polished 
and  readable,  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  every  serious 
reader.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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What  Is  Faith?  By  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  Gresham 
Machen,  D.D.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  City,  1925.  Pp.  263.  Cloth  binding,  $1.75 
This  is  scholarly  discussion  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian  religion, — faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  introductory  chapter,  we  have  a  dis¬ 
cerning  criticism  of  that  rationalistic  movement  which, 
in  its  philosophical  origin  and  in  its  present  outworkings, 
is  really  anti-intellectual.  In  his  analysis  of  Faith,  Dr. 
Machen  shows,  both  from  Scripture  and  psychology,  that 
Christian  faith  is  neither  a  mere  workable  theory  (prag¬ 
matism)  nor  a  bare  experience  (mysticism)  ;  but  that, 
while  it  involves  both  will  and  emotions,  it  is  a  distinc¬ 
tively  reasonable  thing.  It  is  not  identical  with  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  it  is  inseparably  associated  with  it.  Faith  rests 
upon  knowledge  of  a  preliminary  sort,  and  leads  to  further 
knowledge  ever  deepening  and  enriching.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  faith  to  knowledge,  involved  in  much  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  criticism  of  the  historic  creeds  and  facts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  a  false  antithesis.  Christian  faith  must  have 
its  ground,  even  though  it  terminate  upon  a  Person.  And 
its  ground  can  only  be  the  Truth,  or  what  is  sincerely 
taken  to  be  such.  Of  course,  this  Truth  is  not  something 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  personal  Object  of  faith,  but 
it  is  the  Object  as  apprehended.  For  instance,  we  believe 
in  God  because  we  perceive  Him  to  be  trustworthy.  But 
this  insight  into  His  faithfulness,  which  is  involved  in  the 
first  exercise  of  our  faith,  is  Truth.  “The  Christian  trusts 
God  because  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  as 
one  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  trust ;  faith  in  God  is  based 
on  knowledge.”  But  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  more  often  than  it  does  of  faith  in  God 
the  Father.  “Real  faith  in  Jesus  can  exist  only  when  the 
lofty  claims  of  Jesus  are  taken  as  sober  fact,  and  when 
He  is  regarded  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  come  voluntar¬ 
ily  to  earth  for  our  redemption,  manifesting  His  glory 
even  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  and  now  risen  from  the  dead 
and  holding  communion  with  those  who  commit  their 
lives  to  Him.”  Besides  the  main  thesis  concerning  Faith 
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and  Knowledge,  Dr.  Machen  has  important  chapters  on 
Faith  Bom  of  Need,  Faith  and  the  Gospel,  Faith  and  Sal¬ 
vation,  Faith  and  Works,  and  Faith  and  Hope.  We  re¬ 
gard  this  book  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  contributions  to 
current  Christian  apologetics. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

What  After  Death.  By  Rev.  L.  Franklin  Gruber,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Lutheran  Literary  Board,  Burlington, 
Iowa,  1925.  Pp.  253.  Cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

No  theological  subject  has  engaged  more  wide-spread 
interest  in  recent  years  than  that  of  the  state  of  departed 
souls  and  the  final  destinies  of  men.  Nor  has  any  sub¬ 
ject  evoked  a  greater  variety  of  opinion,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  absolute  scepticism  to  the  most  assured  Chris¬ 
tian  belief.  Dr.  Gruber  renders  an  invaluable  service  to 
Christian  doctrine  as  he  brings  under  critical  review  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  entertained  and  sets 
forth  clearly  and  constructively  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
on  the  subject,  “What  After  Death?”  His  reasoning  is 
close-grained,  and  his  conclusions  are  philosophically,  as 
well  as  Scripturally,  sound.  He  deals  with  a  profound 
subject  in  a  masterful  way,  and  reveals  his  thought  in  a 
most  attractive  style.  The  book  will  be  of  service  to  both 
ministers  and  laymen. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Fundamental  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  L. 
Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York  City,  1926.  Pp.  334.  Cloth  binding,  $2.25. 
This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  in  1924  on  the  James  Sprunt  Foundation  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  author 
confesses  that  he  does  not  wear  either  of  the  theological 
labels, — “Modernist”  or  “Fundamentalist”, — for,  says  he, 
“I  am  enough  of  a  modernist  to  feel  that  I  have  a  right 
to  live  in  the  twentieth  century  and  too  much  of  a  funda¬ 
mentalist  to  renounce  my  heritage  of  faith  for  the  sake 
of  being  in  fashionable  company.”  It  is  obvious,  of  course. 
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throughout  the  book,  that  Dr.  Patton  is  a  staunch  con¬ 
servative,  ready  and  competent  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  His  is  a  genial  as  well  as  forceful 
personality:  unequivocal  in  the  declaration  of  his  own 
convictions,  he  is  always  fair  in  dealing  with  those  of 
contrary  views.  In  an  incisive  manner,  reinforced  by 
breadth  of  scholarship.  Dr.  Patton  writes  of  the  following 
subjects  in  the  light  of  recent  theological  discussion :  The 
Theistic  View  of  the  World,  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Re¬ 
ligion,  The  “New  Christianity,”  The  Person  of  Christ, 
and  The  Pauline  Theology.  These  lectures  are  not  intended 
to  be  exhaustive,  yet  each  one  has  a  singular  completeness 
while  it  suggests  further  profitable  lines  of  thought.  The 
author  is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability,  and  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  tremendous  reserve.  Beyond  the  treasures 
of  his  thought  and  logic,  we  are  won  by  his  mastery  of 
choice  diction  and  his  forceful  and  artistic  style.  It  is  a 
great  book  from  a  great  soul  mellowed  by  long  years  of 
sober  study  and  Christian  experience. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

The  Theology  of  Personality.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Samuel  Bishop,  D.D.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  New  York  City,  1926.  Pp.  231.  Cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  companion  book  to  “Spirit  and  Personality” 
which  came  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Bishop  several  years 
ago.  We  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  author  for  his 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  conception  of  Sancti¬ 
fication,  and  for  his  keen  historical  criticism  of  the  Chal- 
cedonian  Decree  and  of  the  theology  of  John  of  Damascus. 
But  the  value  of  the  book  centers  chiefly  in  the  analysis 
of  personality  and  the  application  of  the  results  to  the 
Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  Dr.  Bishop  goes  so  far  in  identifying  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  glorified  Lord  that  he  obscures  the  personal  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them, — especially  when  he  advances  the 
idea  that  “the  eternal  Spirit  of  God  has  appropriated  and 
taken  into  abiding  union  with  Himself  that  human  spirit 
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of  Jesus  now  made  perfect  through  the  things  which  He 
suffered.  .  .  Moreover,  his  brief  plea  for  a  place  “for 
discipline,  for  cleansing,  for  correction”  for  the  “mem¬ 
bers  of  Christ  by  baptism,  who,  to  all  appearance, 
depart  from  this  life  in  what  can  only  be  called  a  very 
rudimentary  state  of  spiritual  development,”  has  a  Rom¬ 
ish  slant.  But,  while  we  shrink  from  some  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  the  scholarship,  and  the 
reverent  and  cautious  spirit,  of  the  author  of  the  Theologj" 
of  Personality.  A  charming  style  adds  interest  to  every 
page. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Do  Fundamentalists  Play  Fair?  By  Professor  William 

Mentzel  Forrest.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  of 

New  York  City,  1926.  Pp.  125.  Cloth  binding,  $1.00. 

Professor  Forrest  answers  his  question  with  a  decided 
negative ;  and,  in  support  of  his  contention,  affords  not  a 
little  food  for  thought.  Conservatives  have  made  mis¬ 
takes, — no  doubt  about  it, — extremists  have  sometimes 
adopted  untenable  positions,  or,  they  have  employed  un¬ 
sound  logic  in  the  defense  of  positions  which  in  themselves 
were  sound.  But  wholesale  accusations  ought  not  to  be 
made,  unless  there  is  wholesale  guilt.  When  one  fires 
into  a  crowd,  he  is  very  likely  to  hit  innocent  parties. 
Clear  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  extremists, 
whose  judgment  has  been  quite  overbalanced  by  their  zeal, 
and  the  great  body  of  conservative  Evangelicals,  who  are 
seeking  the  Truth  sincerely  and  by  scholarly  methods,  and 
whose  faith  has  been  validated  in  life.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  author  of  this  book  fails  for  the  most  part  to  make 
this  necessary  distinction,  and  this  failure  detracts  from 
the  value  of  his  book. 

It  always  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  criticism  if  the 
critic  is  careful  to  remove  in  advance  the  blemishes  of 
his  own  logic.  Why  should  the  critic  attribute  to  the  Fun¬ 
damentalists  a  perfectly  wooden  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  (bind  them  to  it,  in  fact,  as  though  there  were  no 
other)  and  then  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  because  the 
issues  of  such  intepretation  of  Scripture  are  not  in 
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harmony  with  the  teachings  of  science  or  of  the  New 
Testament?  Or,  why  should  the  critic  deny  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  the  right  to  revise  his  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  (i.e.,  take  Bible  words  in  a  sense  not  formerly  dis¬ 
cerned,  but  perfectly  allowable,  historically  and  etymolog¬ 
ically)  and  at  the  same  time  demand  for  himself  the 
right  to  hold  the  old  creeds  while  putting  an  unorthodox 
meaning  into  their  language?  Is  this  fair,  Mr.  Critic? 
At  a  number  of  points,  the  author  lays  himself  open  to 
critical  rejoinder,  so  that  a  Fundamentalist,  if  we  here  so 
minded,  might  bring  forth  an  entertaining  brochure  under 
the  title,  “Do  the  Modernists  Play  Fair?”  “Happy  is  he 
that  judgeth  not  himself  in  that  which  he  appro veth.” 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Grace  and  Personality.  By  John  Oman,  M.A.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City,  1926.  Pp. 

313.  Cloth  binding,  $2.50. 

A  book  of  mixed  values.  The  author  is  frankly  liberal 
and  critical.  He  carries  on  a  running  fire  against  the 
older  orthodoxy,  especi?\lly  when  he  seems  to  favor  the 
mechanistic  view  of  life.  Mr.  Oman  hates  all  sham  and 
superficiality:  worthy  life  cannot  even  be  begun  without 
sincerity;  but  the  beginning  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God, 
whose  attitude  is  one  of  grace.  We  welcome  the  emphasis 
on  God’s  gracious  personal  relation  to  us,  by  reason  of 
which  He  deals  with  us  as  persons  and  not  as  things; 
also,  the  helpful  discussion  of  Moral  Personality  and  the 
Rule  of  God. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  book  which  can  hardly  be 
approved.  We  do  not  think  that  the  theory  of  “Omnipo¬ 
tence  directed  by  Omniscience  to  absolutely  predeter¬ 
mined  ends”  would  be  recognized  by  Calvinists  as  a  cor¬ 
rect  description  of  their  conception  of  the  working  of 
divine  Grace.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Oman’s  subjectivism  sometimes  leads  him  to  knock  the 
bottom  out  of  things,  as  for  instance  when  he  says,  “ex¬ 
cept  as  we  see  for  ourselves  nothing  is  true,  except  as 
our  own  hearts  reverence  nothing  is  pure,  except  as  our 
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own  purpose  is  consecrated  nothing  is  good.”  Now,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  multitudes,  there  is  nothing  true  or  pure 
or  good.  Other  multitudes  believe  that  there  is  something 
true,  pure,  and  good.  Yet  these  latter  by  no  means  agree 
in  all  that  constitutes  truth,  purity,  or  goodness.  Oman’s 
dictum  necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
nothing  true  in  itself,  nothing  pure  in  itself,  nothing 
good  in  itself, — it  all  depends  on  our  own  insight  and  ac¬ 
ceptance.  This  means  nothing  less  than  intellectual  and 
moral  chaos.  Either  the  author  has  the  wrong  thought,  or 
he  delivers  himself  in  misleading  language.  (Love  of  the 
antithetical  form  of  statement,  in  which  the  book  abounds, 
is  a  well-known  cause  of  this  sort  of  error.) 

The  discussion  of  the  Atonement  is  disappointing. 
With  slight  variation  in  form,  it  is  the  old  Moral  Theory 
of  Atonement, — God  revealing  His  saving  love  at  Cal¬ 
vary,  and  suffering  in  and  with  His  children  not  only  in 
Christ’s  earthly  life  but  in  the  earthly  life  of  believers. 
Mr.  Oman  emphasizes  God’s  fatherly  love,  and  that  is 
w’ell;  thinks  that  God’s  love  is  best  interpreted  by  a 
father’s  love  for  his  children.  But,  when  he  comes  to  in¬ 
terpret  forgiveness,  he  fails  to  give  any  adequate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  to  the  Divine  Father’s  heart.  The  author 
condemns  all  theories  that  savor  of  the  condonation  of 
sin;  but,  in  so  far  as  he  underestimates  the  cost  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  holding  a  theory  that  involves  condonation  of  sin.  He 
fails,  likewise,  to  recognize  the  double  aspect  of  guilt, — 
that  it  is  not  only  personal  blameworthiness  but  also  ex¬ 
posure  to  penal  consequences.  This  failure  obscures  his 
whole  discussion  of  guilt  and  leads  to  the  half-truth,  half¬ 
error,  that  guilt  is  personal  and  cannot  be  transferred. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  appropriate  here  the  inti¬ 
mation  of  Nolan  R.  Best,  in  the  Introduction,  to  the  effect 
that  the  “three  intelligent  essentials”  needed  but  not  yet 
attained  by  liberalism  are  “carefulness,  consistency,  and 
completeness.” 


Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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Preaching  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  McComb,  D.D.  Published  by  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  American  Branch,  New  York  City,  1926. 
Pp.  231.  Cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  1921-1924.  Dr. 
McComb  writes  in  a  delightfully  interesting  style  of  the 
essentials  of  Homiletics  for  the  benefit  of  students  and 
young  ministers.  The  author  gives  a  lofty  conception  of 
the  work  of  the  ministry  answering  to  the  urgent  need 
of  today,  imparts  wise  counsel  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
the  profession,  and  inspires  the  minister  to  render  qual¬ 
ity  service  in  his  high,  his  “upward  calling.”  The  analysis 
of  several  excellent  sermons,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
Psychology  of  Preaching,  are  among  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  book.  All  ministers  who  are  not  habit-bound 
beyond  hope  of  improvement  will  find  these  lectures  ex¬ 
ceedingly  helpful.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Great  Southern  Preaching.  Edited  by  Charles  M. 
Crowe.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
City,  1926.  Pp.  280.  Cloth  binding,  $1.75. 

In  this  collection  of  sermons,  the  old  but  always  up-to- 
date,  Gospel  is  interpreted  for  us  by  leading  contemporary 
preachers  of  the  South.  In  making  the  selection,  the 
editor  has  been  assisted  by  leaders  of  church  schools, 
editors  of  church  papers,  and  by  bishops  and  lay  readers. 
The  list  of  preachers  is  interdenominational,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  only  to  be  representative:  the  limitations  of  the 
book  necessarily  lead  to  the  omission  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  men.  Those  who  speak  to  us  here  merit  the  honor 
of  having  their  messages  broadcasted  by  the  press.  They 
magnify  the  Word  of  God,  and  their  sermons  are  suffused 
by  a  warmly  glowing  zeal  for  human  welfare.  They  re¬ 
buke  the  sordidness  of  our  common  life  and  summon  to 
the  ideal  life  in  fellowship  with  Christ.  Now  and  then 
these  messages  throb  with  prophetic  passion,  and  rise 
to  heights  of  commanding  eloquence.  Always  they  are  in¬ 
teresting,  informing,  and  inspiring.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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The  Deacon  and  the  Office.  By  Harry  Pringle  Ford. 

Published  by  the  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

1926.  Pp.  27.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  well  adapted  to  the  instruction 
and  training  of  Deacons  in  their  sphere  of  Christian 
service.  The  author  deals  with  the  Office  and  its  Duties, 
with  the  Laws  of  the  Church.  (Presbyterian)  Relative  to 
Deacons  and  Deaconesses,  and  adds  certain  Notes  and 
Comments  of  practical  interest.  The  use  of  this  booklet 
will  enable  Deacons  to  magnify  their  office  in  devotion  to 
the  Church  of  the  Lord.  ROBT.  M.  Kerr. 

The  New  Testament  Church,  Its  Teaching  and  Its 

Scriptures.  By  Park  Hays  Miller.  Published  by  the 

Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1926.  Pp.  225. 

Cloth  binding,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  course  of  study  on  the  Christianity  and  Church 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  traces  the  history  of  the  early 
Church,  especially  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  New  Testament  literature, — an  expression  of  the  life 
and  ideals  of  the  Church  and  her  Lord.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  books  being  taken 
for  granted,  the  author  deals  with  the  New  Testament  as 
we  have  it  in  the  American  Standard  Revision.  The  book 
is  gotten  up  in  admirable  style  to  serve  as  a  text  in  the 
Standard  Leadership  Training  Course.  Each  of  the  24 
chapters  proposes  certain  problems  for  consideration,  and 
then,  by  means  of  Scripture  references  and  study  ques¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  by  pertinent  discussion,  the  student  is 
led  to  put  forth  diligent  effort  to  discover  facts  and  solve 
the  problems  for  himself.  Mr.  Miller  has  produced  a  valu¬ 
able  book  for  Teachers, — ^those  in  service  and  those  in 
training, — for  it  gives  in  succinct  form  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  necessary  to  an  intelligent  presentation  of  Sab¬ 
bath  School  lessons  based  upon  New  Testament  passages. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Cosmetic  Evolution.  By  John  Elof  Boodin.  Pp.  484. 

$3.50.  Macmillans. 

Although  the  title  used  will  likely  suggest  to  the  average 
mind  heavy  sentences  with  little  of  novelty  or  use,  a 
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happy  disappointment  awaits  the  reader.  While  the  au¬ 
thor’s  undertaking  forbids  easy  phrases  it  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  his  using  a  most  engaging  style  which  at  times  be¬ 
comes  beautifully  poetic  without  losing  solidity  of  content. 
The  learned  Dr.  Boodin  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  materialism 
as  a  world  explanation.  He  says  “Materialism  has  substi¬ 
tuted  magic  for  sober  thought.  The  whole  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  becomes  a  succession  of  miracles  without  intelligi¬ 
ble  ground  in  the  process.  Materialism  offers  the  most 
astounding  instance  of  credulity  in  history.” 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  that  reality 
cannot  be  truly  brought  to  analysis  without  discovering 
life,  mind  and  God.  These  in  fact  are  the  very  essence  of 
reality,  not  interpretive  or  interpolative  products  of  the 
imagination.  A  rational  meaning  of  the  cosmos  is  avail¬ 
able  only  in  the  recognition  of  God  as  its  “creative  and 
guiding  genius.” 

The  theologian  who  knows  what  to  demand  of  the 
philosopher  and  how  to  carry  values  across  into  his  own 
field  will  be  repaid  for  an  examination  of  this  volume. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Systematic  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Wilhelm 
Herrmann,  of  Marburg.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City,  1927.  Pp.  152.  Cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  $1.50. 

This  book  consists  of  a  careful  translation  of  the  con¬ 
densed  lecture  notes  of  Doctor  Wilhelm  Herrmann,  who 
for  forty-two  years  was  Professor  at  Marburg,  Germany. 
The  bold  and  vigorous  thinking,  combined  with  an  almost 
evangelical  fervor,  which  won  for  the  author  such  high 
distinction  in  his  own  country,  and  commanded  respect  (if 
not  always  assent)  in  England  and  America,  are  clearly 
in  evidence,  although  the  voice  of  the  speaker  is  silent, 
and  the  message,  reduced  to  cold  type,  has  been  carried 
over  into  another  tongue.  Not  all  of  Herrmann’s  readers 
will  agree  with  all  of  his  conclusions,  but  they  will  admire 
his  closely  knit  logic  and  his  lucid  style.  Classed  as  one 
of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  Ritschlian  school,  Dr. 
Herrmann  is  prevailingly  subjective  in  his  treatment  of 
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theological  subjects.  He  seems  to  distill  his  theology  very 
largely  from  the  inner  experience  of  Christian  life, — a 
profitable  process  in  so  far  as  the  heart  has  been  charged 
with  Scriptural  ideas  and  life  modeled  and  directed  by 
Divine  truths.  In  his  Unitarian  view  of  God,  in  his  sub¬ 
stantially  moral  theory  of  the  Atonement,  in  his  rejection 
of  the  orthodox  view  of  Inspiration,  the  author  betrays  his 
rationalistic  tendency.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shows 
a  distinctly  mystical  strain  in  his  continuous  emphasis  on 
the  immanence  of  God,  our  immediate  fellowship  with 
Him,  and  the  “thralldom  of  utter  surrender”  in  which 
Jesus  holds  His  disciples.  This  is  a  book  for  mature  minds : 
a  discriminating  study  cannot  but  enrich  the  reader's  life. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

The  Heretic’s  Defense.  By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Pp.  130.  $1.50.  Schribners. 

This  little  volume  is  autobiographical.  The  distinguished 
author  has  recounted  his  own  experiences  as  a  theological 
professor  at  Lane,  Amherst,  Meadville,  and  Union. 

He  gives  a  brief  and  readable  account  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  which  have  agitated  Presbyterianism  in  America 
within  his  lifetime.  While  no  attempt  at  detailed  argu¬ 
ment  is  made.  Dr.  Smith  plainly  indicates  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  influenced  his  course.  He  traces  the  stages  by 
which  he  moved  from  conservatism  to  liberalism.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  desires  to  justify  the  positions  taken,  but  some 
readers  will  certainly  disagree. 

For  some  this  book  may  be  suggestive  of  ways  of  stat¬ 
ing  the  conservative  position  which  will  be  less  open  to 
attack;  for  others  it  will  signify  only  the  irreconcilable 
differences  of  the  two  sides  and  the  impossibility  of  com¬ 
promise. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  book  of  another  by  a  famed 
contemporary  essayist.  In  the  latter  volume  the  author 
wreaths  his  own  brow  with  the  laurels  of  martyrdom 
because  he  ran  afoul  of  the  administration  of  the  “col¬ 
lege” — in  literal  fact  it  was  a  state  university — where  he 
taught,  and  was  compelled  to  vacate.  The  fact  that  one 
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loses  or  gains  in  a  struggle  to  hold  his  job  in  itself  proves 
nothing  concerning  the  merits  of  a  case. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Visions  of  the  Spiritual  World.  By  Sadhu  Sundar 

Singh.  Foreward  by  H.  B.  Lahore.  Pp.  xviii-|-69. 

$1.00  Macmillans. 

“In  this  book  I  have  attempted  to  write  about  some  of 
the  visions  which  God  has  given  me.”  This  statement 
of  the  author  suggests  the  character  of  his  book.  He  re¬ 
veals  a  type  of  experience  quite  unknown  to  most  of  us. 

To  the  western  mind  the  first  impressions  are  cau¬ 
tiously  unfavorable.  The  subject  matter  seems  to  savor 
of  the  occult  and  at  best  suggests  that  there  are  some 
things  not  lawful  to  utter.  However  the  author’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  eloquent  evidence  of  the  opulence  of  the  orien¬ 
tal  imagination,  the  intimate  realism  of  spiritual  pheno¬ 
mena  and  the  confidence  of  those  who  thus  adventure 
toward  knowledge. 

The  student  of  psychology  will  find  here  data  bearing 
on  the  subconscious,  auto-suggestion,  Freudian  theory, 
etc., — and  all  the  more  valuable  because  not  prepared  for 
any  such  application.  The  interblending  of  the  Biblical, 
rational,  and  intuitive  as  having  each  something  of  de¬ 
cisive  authority  is  an  interesting  study  for  the  psychic 
philosopher. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

A  Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  David  Stow 

Adam,  xii-f  399  Pp.  $3.00.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  is  a  course  in  Ethics  for  theological  students.  Its 
approaches  are  not  accommodated  to  the  general  reader, 
nor  is  it  designed  for  undergraduate  beginners.  The  two 
introductory  chapters  relate  the  subsequent  discussion 
to  the  broad  ethical  field. 

Then  follow  three  main  parts,  viz.,  general,  individual, 
and  social.  The  general  treatment  includes  the  postulates 
— theological,  anthropological,  cosmic  and  eschatological; 
the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  moral  ideal  is  dis- 
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cussed ;  the  social  and  the  individual  interpretations  of  the 
ideal  also  claim  attention  as  do  several  other  topics. 

Individual  Ethics  comprises  nine  divisions  and  Social 
Ethics  eleven.  The  author  concludes  with  the  Godward 
Duties  of  Worship,  Trust  and  Obedience. 

About  thirty  pages  of  appendix  material  is  added.  The 
book  is  clearly  written  and  the  analysis  is  good.  Main 
issues  command  the  author’s  chief  attention.  He  has 
profited  by  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  have  prepared 
similar  treatises  in  the  past,  and  has  adopted  a  style  and 
structure  which  make  his  matter  accessible.  It  is  a  usable 
book  for  theological  students.  Its  positions  are  well  taken 
and  ably  defended. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

“The  Wooing  of  Rebekah”  and  Other  Bible  Plays.  By 
Rosamond  Kimball,  xi -1-268  pp.  $2.50.  Scribners,  New 
York. 

Eleven  plays  adhering  closely  to  the  scriptural  text  with 
adequate  directions  for  staging  and  appropriate  sugges¬ 
tions  for  accompanying  music.  The  author  is  experienced 
in  play  production  and  gives  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
educational  value  of  such  undertakings.  The  work  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  excellent  cuts  showing  scenes  from  eight 
plays.  Everything  is  made  so  plain  that  a  novice  can  use 
this  book. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Das  Heilige.  By  Rudolf  Otto.  Pp.  xi -1-258. 

The  stream  of  editions  and  translations  of  Prof.  Otto’s 
great  work  keeps  the  world  from  forgetting  that  a  real 
contribution  to  human  thought  does  not  quickly  pass  into 
dusty  memory  as  do  so  many  best  sellers.  The  fact  that 
leading  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  have  ac¬ 
cepted  materials  from  “The  Holy’’  and  incorporated  them 
into  their  systems  shows  that  his  thought  has  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  his  contemporaries.  Dr.  Kenneth  Edward  in  his 
Kerr  lectures  alludes  to  Otto’s  book  as  “probably  at  once 
the  most  significant  and  the  most  provocative  work  on  re¬ 
ligion  which  has  appeared  in  our  generation.”  Otto’s  aim 
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is  to  illuminate  the  shadowy  region  of  the  non-rational 
element  in  the  idea  of  the  divine. 

English  readers  will  prefer  Harvey’s  translation  “The 
Idea  of  the  Holy”  issued  from  the  Oxford  University 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Science,  Evolution,  Reugion.  By  E.  T.  The  Goreham 

Press,  Baslin.  Pp.  28.  $1.00. 

This  tractate  vibrates  between  the  extremes  of  profound 
abstractions  and  puerile  nothings. 

The  writer  is  either  a  mathematician,  or  one  under  the 
spell  of  the  geometer’s  method.  He  is  not  a  philosopher — 
for  he  shows  no  familiarity  with  the  technique  of  any 
branch  of  philosophy.  He  is  not  a  Scientist — despite  his 
many  allusions  of  scientific  flavor,  for  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  inductive  reasoning. 

He  manifestly  is  a  stranger  to  the  canons  for  qualify¬ 
ing  evidence  as  competent,  as  shown  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  magician’s  illusion  as  bona  fide  (p.  16). 

His  religious  beliefs  may  be  fairly  orthodox  but  his 
defense  of  them  is  nil.  His  use  of  the  mirror  analogy  (p. 
23)  is  pitiful. 

Logical  leaps  destroy  nearly  all  his  syllogisms.  Page  27 
has  half-dozen  cases  of  non  sequitur. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

A  System  of  Natural  Theism.  By  Leander  S.  Keyser, 

D.D.  Second  Edition — Lutheran  Literary  Board.  Pp. 

159.  $1.35. 

Dr.  Keyser,  after  laying  a  foundation  in  definitions  and 
principles,  takes  up  proofs  of  the  divine  existence.  Those 
outlined  are  the  General,  Teleological,  Cosmological,  On¬ 
tological,  Moral  and  Esthetic. 

The  next  section  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  anti- 
theistic  theories.  Under  this  heading  the  following  are 
discussed:  Atheism  and  Materialism,  Deism,  Pantheism, 
Idealism,  Naturalistic  Evolution  and  Agnosticism,  Posi¬ 
tivism,  Monism.  The  final  section  treats  of  Divine  Attri¬ 
butes  and  Relations. 
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One  great  merit  of  this  work  is  its  arrangement.  The 
orderly  and  logical  development  of  each  topic  makes  the 
material  accessible  and  simplifies  a  subject  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  for  beginners.  In  places  the  discussion  might 
profitably  have  been  extended,  but  the  author  as  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  leaves  something  for  the  reader  and  in¬ 
structor  to  do.  Abundant  references  to  standard  authori¬ 
ties  guide  to  more  extended  research. 

Dr.  Keyser’s  doctrinal  positions  are  in  accord  with  his¬ 
toric  orthodoxy.  He  evidently  does  not  believe  that  all 
that  is  venerable  is  vulnerable. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Later  Greek  Religion.  By  Edwyn  Bevan.  Pp.  234  x  XL. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.60. 

This  is  a  source  book  containing  excerpts  from  the 
Early  Stoics,  Epicurus,  the  Peripatetics,  the  Sceptics,  and 
many  others  down  to  and  including  the  Neoplatonists. 
The  selections  are  well  made,  usually  brief,  and  admirably 
arranged.  Scholarly  notes  add  interpretive  value. 

By  no  means  the  least  serviceable  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  Introduction.  Here  is  sketched  in  readable  style  the 
religious  background  of  the  period.  It  is  a  most  luminous 
essay. 

Mr.  Bevan  has  performed  a  distinct  service  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  religion  and  of  early  Christian  thought. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Saint  Francis,  the  Christian  Exemplar.  By  Seymour 

Van  Santvoord.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 

Pp.  157.  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  evidently  studied 
the  Little  Brother  of  Assissi  with  sympathetic  interest  and 
care.  The  result  is  a  readable  and  helpful  book.  The 
viewpoint  from  which  it  is  sought  to  estimate  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  St.  Francis’  life  is  a  frank  acceptance  of  Christ’s 
Divinity  as  a  paramount  fact.  Upon  this  basis  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  far  this  Divine  One,  in  giving  directions  how 
to  live,  “meant  exactly  what  he  said,  and  to  what  extent 
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a  strict  compliance  with  his  clearly  defined  precepts  is 
possible  ?”  Francis  Bernadone  came  out  of  a  life  of  pride, 
wealth,  and  struggle  for  earthly  power  and  glory,  by  hard 
struggles  indeed  but  in  the  end  joyfully,  into  a  life  of 
poverty,  sacrifice,  labor,  love,  a  life  of  which  the  Rule  was 
“Walk  as  Christ  walked ;  live  as  Christ  lived ;  in  all  things 
do  literally  as  Christ  enjoined.” 

The  author  believes  that  St.  Francis  was  absolutely 
sincere,  even  in  his  belief  that  Christ  has  given  him  power 
against  unclean  spirits,  and  to  heal  sickness  and  disease. 
The  Franciscan  legend  reaches  its  climax  in  the  imprint 
of  the  stigmata.  Our  author  accepts  the  fact,  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  “absolute  sincerity”  of  St.  Francis  would  have 
compelled  him,  aware  as  he  must  have  been  of  the  fame 
of  the  stigmata,  to  deny  the  report  had  he  not  known  it  to 
be  true.  The  explanation  suggested  is  that  “at  a  moment 
of  excessive  sensibility  to  a  particular  impression,  subcon¬ 
sciously  Francis  may  have  concentrated  upon  himself 
some  occult  dynamic  powers  of  which  the  highest  scien¬ 
tific  study  and  learning  thus  far  has  made  no  disclosure.” 
For  the  author  of  this  book  St.  Francis,  “more  than  any 
other  man  known  to  history  since  the  coming  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  reflected  the  spirit  of  its  founder.” 

Jesse  Johnson. 

An  Outline  of  History  of  Christian  Literature.  By 

George  Leopold  Hurst,  B.D.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Pp.  547. 

The  author  set  himself  the  task  of  telling  the  story  of 
Christian  writings  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.  He  is  writing  especially  for  laymen,  few  of 
whom  have  at  hand  the  materials  for  tracing  that  story. 
Young  students  of  theology  also  were  in  mind  in  the  prep¬ 
aration.  The  book  is  a  successful  attempt  to  present 
briefly,  “in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way,”  an  outline 
each  part  of  which  “might  have  been  crowded  with  detail 
until  every  chapter  became  a  book.” 

The  laymen  and  young  theological  students  will  not  get 
from  the  first  four  chapters  any  suggestion  that  there 
might  be  question  about  the  account  given  of  the  New 
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Testament.  The  brevity,  simplicity  and  directness, 
which  were  necessary  to  the  author’s  general  plan  pre¬ 
clude  argument  for  statements  which  many  competent 
scholars  will  regard  as  sadly  in  need  of  proof.  Hence  we 
read  as  unquestioned  facts  that  the  Epistle  of  James  was 
a  homily  written  100-120,  that  chapter  3  was  from  some 
Alexandrian  writer,  and  that  certain  other  disjointed  pas¬ 
sages  are  from  a  Jewish  Apocalypse;  that  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  the  work  of  writers  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  “who  used  extracts  from  Paul’s  writ¬ 
ings  in  order  to  continue  his  service  among  the  develop¬ 
ing  Western  Churches,” — and  more  of  the  same. 

The  book  is  valuable  as  a  directory,  as  an  outline  to 
plan  one’s  study,  and  as  a  reference  book  where  only  con¬ 
densed  information  is  desired.  JESSE  JOHNSON. 

A  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science.  By 
Lynn-Thorndike.  Two  volumes.  Pp.  1871.  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $10.00  per  set. 

The  author.  Professor  of  History  in  Western  Reserve 
University,  has  embodied  in  these  two  large  volumes  the 
results  of  an  immense  amount  of  research.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  in  a  brief  review  to  give  any  idea  of  the  wide  range 
of  reading  and  investigation  necessary  for  such  a  work. 
In  a  preliminary  bibliography  of  “Works  frequently 
cited”  appear  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
writers,  from  Aristotle  down,  and  under  many  of  these 
numerous  writings  are  listed  or  summarily  mentioned.  In 
abundant  footnotes,  some  of  which  contain  bibliographies 
of  particular  topics,  and  in  appendices  to  some  of  the 
chapters,  the  vast  literature  of  the  subject  is  laid  out  for 
the  student  in  orderly  form.  Each  volume  has  a  general 
index,  a  bibliographical  index,  and  an  index  of  manu¬ 
scripts. 

The  history  is  brought  down  to  1300  A.  D.,  with  special 
attention  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteen  centuries. 

To  the  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Book  II,  on 
Early  Christian  Thought,  will  probably  be  a  specially  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  a  work  that  is  very  readable  throughout. 
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Here  the  author  asks  two  questions  at  the  start.  “How 
far  did  Christianity  break  with  ancient  science  and  super¬ 
stition?  To  what  extent  did  it  borrow  from  them?”  In 
answering  these  question  he  has  “aimed  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  representative  persons  and  typical  passages.”  First 
however,  we  are  given  an  account  of  the  ideas  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  of  Philo  Judaeus,  of  the  Gnostics,  of  the 
Christian  Apocrypha,  of  the  Pseudo-Clementines  and 
Simon  Magus,  and  of  the  Confessions  of  Cyprian  and  other 
similar  stories, — this  because  writings  of  this  sort  “either 
influenced  even  orthodox  thought  powerfully,  or  illustrate 
foreign  elements,  aberrations,  side-currents,  and  under¬ 
tows  which  none  the  less  cannot  be  disregarded  in  tracing 
the  main  current  of  Christian  belief.”  These  writings, 
examined  for  the  somewhat  incidental  purpose  mentioned, 
are  given  ninety-six  pages,  while  only  one  hundred  and 
eleven  pages  are  devoted  to  a  direct  study  of  the  attitude 
of  the  early  Christian  mind  to  magic  and  experimental 
science,  which  is  announced  as  the  subject  of  Book  II. 

Various  beliefs  which  would  by  most  people  today  be 
pronounced  superstitions  are  gathered  from  Origen, 
Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  Lactautius,  Hippolytus,  and 
others  down  to  Augustine  of  Hippo. 

We  read  that  “there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt”  that  the 
story  of  the  Magi  and  the  star  “was  formulated  in  the 
first  place,”  and  inserted  in  the  first  Gospel,  “not  merely 
to  satisfy  the  ordinary,  unlearned  reader  with  portents 
connected  with  the  birth  of  Jesus,”  but  to  get  for  the 
Kingship  of  Jesus  the  support  of  astrology,  then  highly 
esteemed.  The  account  “is  in  a  sense  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  way  to  comply  with  the  most 
searching  tests  of  contemporary  science.” 

We  are  told  that  from  the  astrological  standpoint  “the 
author  of  the  Gospel  is  obviously  responsible  for  a  crude 
and  faulty  effort  to  construct  a  horoscope  for  Jesus.”  It 
seems  to  be  implied  that  if  Chrysostom  and  others  had 
known  this,  they  would  have  been  spared  the  labor  of  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  something  that  did  not  take  place. 

The  early  Christian  attitude  to  natural  science  is  set 
forth  by  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  Basil's  teach- 
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ings.  Into  this  we  cannot  go  here,  further  than  to  say  that 
Basil  accepts  the  Genesis  account  of  creation,  supporting 
it  against  the  Greek  philosophy,  but  agrees  with  Greek 
science  except  where  it  seems  to  contradict  Scripture.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  lively  interest  in  nature,  and  made  laud¬ 
able  attempts  to  instruct  his  people  in  this  profitable  field, 
to  which  effort  indeed  his  audience  spurred  him  by  their 
scientific  curiosity.  Basil  “cherishes  the  nation”  that 
human  sin  has  injured  nature.  Some  half-dozen  pages  are 
given  to  an  account  of  absurd  things  believed  by  Basil, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  for  the  most  part  they  were 
believed  by  educated  people  generally.  The  “final  impres¬ 
sion”  is  that  Basil  “can  scarcely  be  called  much  of  a 
scientist,”  but  that  “he  is  a  pretty  good  scientist  for  a 
preacher.”  Basil’s  knowledge  and  his  errors  in  this  field, 
the  author  thinks,  “will  probably  compare  quite  as  well 
with  the  science  of  his  day  as  those  of  most  modern 
sermons  will  with  the  science  of  our  day.” 

“It  hardly  appears  that  the  church  fathers  opposed 
scientific  investigation.”  “The  opposition  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  to  natural  science  has  been  rather  unduly 
exaggerated.”  These  two  guarded  statements  seem  in¬ 
tended  to  indicate  the  author’s  opinion  of  the  early 
church  attitude. 

A  most  instructive  feature  of  the  work  is  the  account 
it  gives  of  the  history  of  medical  science. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

Babylonian  Life  and  History.  By  Sir  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge.  XXI  and  296  pages,  including  31  pages  of  ap¬ 
pendix  (list  of  the  principal  kings  of  Babylonia), 
bibliography,  and  index.  Cloth,  5V^x8i/2-  Price,  $3.75. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 

This  very  valuable  and  practical  work  first  appeared 
in  1883,  but  in  a  much  smaller  form,  at  the  request  of  the 
general  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  for  the  series  “Bypaths  of  Bible  Knowledge.”  The 
work  was  stereotyped  and  reprinted  several  times,  until 
during  the  Great  War  the  lead  plates  were  requisitioned 
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by  the  government  for  military  purposes  and  melted 
down,  in  consequence  of  which  the  book  went  out  of  print 
rapidly.  In  many  respects  this  was  very  fortunate,  since 
it  allowed  the  venerable  author  to  embody  in  his  new 
work  the  results  of  the  latest  research  in  Babylonian  lore 
carried  on  by  the  English,  Americans,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  volume,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  is,  as  its  title 
suggests,  a  complete,  popular  compend  of  Babylonian  life 
and  history.  The  subjects  treated  are,  just  to  mention  the 
most  prominent:  “The  Country  of  Babylonia,”  “Baby¬ 
lonian  Chronology  and  History,”  “The  City  of  Babylon,” 
“The  Babylonian  Story  of  Creation,”  “The  Babylonian 
Story  of  the  Flood  as  Told  in  the  Gilgamish  Epic,”  “Baby¬ 
lonian  Religious  Beliefs,”  “The  Code  of  Laws  of  Khamur- 
abi,”  “Babylonian  Writing  and  Learning,”  etc.  Though  the 
treatment  of  the  material  is  popular  and  intended  for  gen¬ 
eral  orientation,  it  is,  nevertheless,  accurate  and  scientific, 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  important  fact  which  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  Soundness  of  judgment,  fidelity  to  the  facts,  and 
a  conservative  viewpoint  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  Babylonian  civilization  characterize  this  excellent 
work.  Against  Professor  F.  Delitzsch  and  other  Pan- 
Babylonists  the  author  writes  in  the  preface:  “But  he 
who  seeks  to  find  in  the  Babylonian  religious  texts  any 
express’on  of  the  conception  of  God  Almighty  as  the 
great,  unchanging,  just,  and  eternal  God,  or  as  the  loving, 
merciful  Father;  or  any  expression  of  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  coupled  with  repentance,  or  an  intimate  personal 
relationship  to  God,  will  seek  in  vain.  The  Hebrew’s  sub¬ 
lime  conception  of  Yahweh  was  wholly  different  from  the 
Babylonian’s  conception  of  Bel-Marduk,  or  Shamash,  or 
Ashur,  and  the  difference  was  fundamental”  (P.  ix).  This 
is  a  very  refreshing  testimony  against  the  vagaries  of  the 
modern  school  of  Babylonists  who  would  make  Hebrew 
lore  nothing  but  an  echo  of  the  Eastern  civilization  and 
very  inferior  to  it.  The  book  needs  no  introduction;  it 
introduces  itself ;  indeed,  it  is  already  so  well  known  to  a 
wide  circle  of  readers  that  its  very  name  will  guarantee 
it  a  ready  sale  among  students  of  Mesopotamian  History. 

John  Theodore  Mueller. 
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The  Other  Side  of  the  Door.  By  William  Carter,  D.D. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  London.  Pp. 
185.  $1.50. 

A  delightful  book  of  real  Gospel  sermons  not  philosophy 
and  poetry  about  “the  upward  trend,”  and  “the  evolution 
of  spiritual  values”  and  “the  great  Gospel  of  social  broth¬ 
erhood,”  but  messages  of  redeeming  love  and  an  atoning 
Savior  who  is  Son  of  God,  very  God  of  very  God. 

In  Time  of  Sorrow.  By  Charles  Lewis  Slatery.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York,  Pp.  161.  $1.50. 

Time  of  sorrow  is  a  time  of  darkness.  Anyone  who 
lightens  that  darkness  must  open  windows.  This  little 
book  fills  the  house  of  mourning  full  of  windows,  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  illustrations  that  let  in  a  fiood  of  divine 
light. 

Starlight  in  the  Dark.  By  Christopher  G.  Hazard.  The 
Gorham  Press,  Richard  G.  Bagster,  Publisher.  Pp. 
195. 

“This  book  is  an  attempt  to  impart  and  to  develop  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Christian  faith  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  order  to  the  possession  of  all  things.  It  is  the 
seed  that  contains  the  tree  and  the  fruit  of  perfect  living. 
It  unites  us  to  Christ  and  gives  us  that  peace  with  God 
that  fiows  from  the  atoning  sacrifice  that  was  offered  upon 
the  cross  of  Calvary  and  accepted  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  Savior.”  There  are  sixty-two  brief,  sprightly, 
illustrative  chapters.  .  .  I  had  almost  said  chaplets.  It  is 
certainly  garlands  of  precious  thought.  As  devotional 
stimulus  and  sermonic  suggestiveness  it  is  of  unusual 
worth.  Here  will  be  for  every  preacher  the  starting  point 
of  half  a  hundred  sermons. 

Die  Palastina-Literatur,  eine  Internationale  Biblio- 
graphie  in  systematischer  Ordnung  mit  Autoren-  und 
Sachregister.  unter  Mitwirkung  von  J.  De  Groot,  A. 
Gustavs,  Sam.  Klein,  Chr.  0.  Thomsen  and  Will.  Zeitlin. 
Vierter  Band,  die  Literature  der  Jahre  1915-1924.  H. 
Halfte.  J.  C.  Hinrichs-sche  Buchhandlung,  Leipzic. 
Pp.  401-755. 
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'  Echoes  and  Memories.  By  Bramwell  Booth.  George  H. 

Doran  Company,  New  York.  Pp.  223.  $2.00  net. 

These  memories  of  General  Booth  and  the  Salvation 
Army  will  be  a  delightful  surprise  to  many  people; 
especially  the  profound  thoughtfulness  manifest  in  the 
book  will  be  an  astonishment  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
ability  of  the  Booths,  but  think  of  them  in  terms  of  the 
street  meetings  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  author  sets 
before  the  world  the  hectic  history  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Army,  and  some  of  the  most  intimate  transactions 
within  the  inner  circle.  If  there  is  something  of  family 
pride  manifest  in  the  book,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  de¬ 
tract  from  its  worth,  and  in  fact  it  is  justified. 

Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Insti¬ 
tute.  Published  by  the  Institute,  Westminster,  London. 

Pp.  vii  and  330. 

The  1926  volume  contains  the  usual  number  and  var¬ 
iety  of  excellent  articles,  the  papers  read  before  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  year,  with  some  unusual  individual  articles 
as  Scientific  Criticism  as  applied  to  the  Bible,  by  George 
Michell.  Revelation,  by  the  Reverend  Canon  V.  F.  Storr. 
The  Silence  of  God:  How  is  it  to  be  explained?  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Howard  A.  Kelly  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  M.  MTntyre. 

These  notable  papers  are  made  more  valuable  by  the 
publication  in  each  case  of  the  discussion  ‘called  out  by  the 
views  presented. 

Creation.  By  E.  T.  Brewster,  A.M.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  1927.  Pp.  295. 

This  purports  to  be  an  historical  work,  and  does  give 
a  statement  in  order  of  certain  variations  of  the  idea  of 
Creation.  As  far  as  it  is  historical,  it  gives  a  fairly  cor¬ 
rect  statement  of  these  varieties  of  the  view  of  Creation 
in  historical  order. 

The  book  makes  no  pretense  however,  to  that  neutrality 
of  spirit  of  the  true  historian  who  sets  down  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  order.  There  is  constant  effort  not  only  by  sneers 
and  inuendos,  but  by  grotesque  pictures  of  the  painters 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  bring  the  very  idea  of  Creation  into 
ridicule,  and  especially  creation  by  “pairs”. 
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This  last  is  the  most  important  idea  of  the  book.  Neither 
the  Bible  nor  biology  knows  anything  of  reproduction  of 
creatures  except  from  “pairs,”  and  this  moreover 
is  the  bete  noir  of  the  materialistic  evolution  which  the 
book  espouses.  Where  both  sexes  are  included  in  one 
creature  is  but  a  seeming  exception,  and  multiplication  by 
division  in  the  building  materials  of  life  is  not  even  that. 
If  new  species  started  from  a  single  individual  of  a  higher 
rank  through  mating  with  former  species,  then  there 
would  not  be  this  everlasting  frantic  search  after  the 
“missing  link.”  In  the  dialect  of  the  Negro :  “that  is  the 
onliest  thing  there  would  not  be  anything  else  in  the  world 
but.” 


M.  G.  Kyle. 


